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sample copies are furnished. 

“None will deny that the extinguishment of Shake- 
speareana’ in 1894 was a real loss to letters. It is, 
therefore, with particular satisfaction that we learn 
that the Shakespeare Society of New York, with the 
most favorable outlook, has undertaken the establish- 
ment of the new quarterly, to be named New SHAKE- 
SPEAREANA.’-—Times Saturday Review of Books, 
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purpose and artistic in form.”—New York Dramatic 
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A BOOM ON THE BUM 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


R. HARRY B. HAWES may be supposed to 
M have declared himself a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor. His 
declaration has had time enough to soak in on the 
Democracy. The returns are coming in. What do 
they show? 
They show that there are signs of a shrinkage in 
Mr. Folk had been 


No one was opposing 


Mr. Folk’s boom for Governor. 
having things his own way. 
him. Judge Gantt had rendered himself innocuous as 
a candidate by senile speeches. Mayor Reed had 
shown himself ineffective by virtue of a too flamboy- 
ant rhetoric. Mr. Folk was an incarnate “cause.” 
His tentative candidacy—for he has never explicitly 
declared himself a candidate—was the solidest thing 
at which the Democracy could grasp. There were 
those who opposed him, but they had nothing where- 
with to focus their opposition. Politicians unsympa- 
thetic to Mr. Folk were climbing in his band wagon, 
chiefly because they had nowhere else to go. Mr. Folk 
was the whole show, the one man to talk about, be- 
cause the other avowed or _ suspected candidates 
amounted to nothing. The Republican papers pressed 
him upon the Democracy as an _ issue _ because 
the Republican press hoped thereby to demor- 
alize the Democratic organization or the ma 
chine. The announcement of Mr. Hawes’ possible 
candidacy and avowed opposition to Mr. Folk sudden- 
ly changed the situation. It came, significantly enough, 
from the State capital. It had the seal and stamp of 
the organization upon it—at least it appeared to have 
such approval.. Mr. Hawes entered the lists, a posi 
tive, forceful, personality, with the intimation of an 
organized force behind it. From that moment Mr. 
Folk’s personality faded somewhat. 
and bright so long as it stood alone. The appearance 
of Mr. Hawes instantly withdrew attention from 
Mr. Folk. Here was a man unafraid to speak his 
thought, a man of attractive characteristics, well 
known to the people of the State, a man who had 
made St. Louis Democratic, a man who had nominated 
and elected Mr. Folk to the office in which that gen- 
tleman’s reputation had been made, a man who had 
given St. Louis good Democratic government, a man 
who had come out of the general muck-raking of St. 
Louis without the faintest suspicon attaching to him 
of any identification with the corruption exposed by 
Mr. Folk. Here was a man who had done things. 
The stampede towards the Folk band-wagon was 
arrested at once. A first sign was the cessation of 
the Globe-Democrat’s incessant booming of Mr. Folk. 
The Republicans quit talking up Mr. Folk at once. 
They saw that whatever opposition to Mr. Folk may 
have been in existence had achieved a head. They 
saw that there was no longer any hope of dictating 
the opposition’s policy. So the Republican politicians 
and newspapers dropped Mr. Folk. Then the news 
began to come in from the country. It was, and is, to 
the effect that politicians and people are taking 
pause. They had been talking Folk, because there 
was practically nothing else to talk. With Mr. Hawes 
constructively in the field, representing the organiza- 
tion of the party, things were not going all Mr. Folk’s 
way, as they had thought. Mr. Hawes spoke to the 


It was strong 


Democracy as a Democrat. Mr. Folk had talked to 
them as one living without the pale of party. They 
knew Mr. Hawes as a man. They only knew Mr. 
Folk as a picture in the papers. They knew Mr. 
Hawes as a Democrat. They only knew Mr. Folk as 
a man who was lecturing on good government, who 
was not saying he was a Democrat, who had not ad- 
mitted he was a candidate. Mr. Folk had dominated 
their minds by virtue of the advertisement his work as 
a prosecutor had received, and because his declared 
opponents amounted to little. Mr. Hawes challenged 
popular interest. Within a day from the date of his 
interview, Mr. Hawes was as much discussed through- 
out the State as Mr. Folk, and those who had been 
declaring the latter gentleman invincible, veered around 
to a frame of mind in which they confessed that the 
intrusion of Mr. Hawes entirely changed the situation. 
The cleverly implied inference that Mr. Hawes rep- 
resented organization had great weight. The organi- 
zation is intrenched in every county in the State, and 
it knows the game of politics. This meant no more 
easy going for Mr. Folk. It meant that it would be 
unwise to stampede from the men who controlled the 
situation in the counties. It meant that it was dan- 
gerous to tie up with the outsiders and soreheads who 
had taken up everywhere with Mr. Folk as a means 
to fight the machine. Mr. Folk had the nomination 
practically “cinched” two weeks ago. He might be 
nominated if the convention were held this week. But 
the date of the nominating convention is a year off, and 
already there is a unanimity of reports from the rural 
districts that the Folk talk is dying down. 

Mr. Folk is being forced into the open. He must 
declare if he is a candidate. If he is a candidate he 
must get out and canvass. Mr. Hawes says that if he 
runs for Governor he will resign his office as Police 
Will Mr. Folk resign as Circuit At- 
torney? Can he sit in his office and secure a nomina- 
tion? If he leaves his office to seek the nomination 


Commissioner. 


will he not be abandoning the prosecution of corrup- 
tionists? Will he attempt to explain why he refused 
to support Democratic candidates in St. Louis after 
being elected on the Democratic ticket ? Will he justify 
his course in refusing to deny the intimation that the 
Democrat Mayor Wells of St. Louis obstructed his 
purification work, when the fact was, and is, that the 
Mayor, so accused, collected more than $12,000 to aid 
Mr. Folk in the prosecution of boodlers? Will he de- 
clare that he will support the nominee of the Demo- 
crats for Governor if that nominee be not himself? 
Will he ask for Democratic suffrages as a Democrat, 
or will he continue to make speeches that avoid the 
issue of his partisan affiliation? Will he admit that 
there are other Democratic officials and aspirants to of- 
fice who are as honest as himself? Will he endorse the 
State administration where it deserves endorsement, 
or will he harp only on the deeds of a few crooks in 
the Legislature? Will Mr. Folk go before the Demo- 
crats as a Democrat, or will he hang back and har- 
rangue the people as a reformer without party ties? 
All these question have been put to Mr. Folk by 
the action of Mr. Hawes. They are questions of im- 
portance in the.minds of party men. Mr. Folk cannot 
dodge them. They are vital in the matter of determin- 
ing party nominations. It is “up to” Mr. Folk. He 
might be elected on a popular wave. He cannot be 
nominated without giving in his allegiance to the par- 
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ty. He cannot force the party to come to hjm, in a 
presidential year, especially when he is confronted by a 
clean and clever opponent holding the sympathy of the 
organization. Mr. Hawes’ declaration of his attitude 
has set Mr. Folk and his friends to guessing. It 
has started strict party men all over the State to think- 
ing. And that is what has checked the progress of the 
Folk boom. 

In brief, the burden has been put on Mr. Folk of 
convincing his party that he is a party man, and the 
man to nominate in a presidential year, when local is- 
sues shall be more or less obscured. He is put in the 
attitude of having to “break into the party” before he 
can be an aspirant for honors. And the party organi- 
zation doesn’t like him, because he attempted to ignore 
it in the pursuit of his ambition. 

Mr. Hawes has put the Folk boom, temporarily, at 
least, “on the bum.” Mr. Folk is politically on the 
defensive. He must. show his title as a party man. 
He must show the party organization that it cannot 
afford to “turn him down.” He must declare himself 
openly and take the chances consequent upon his com- 
ing in conflict with the organization’s interest. He 
must go to the organization or he must ignore the or- 
ganization, and appeal to the people, which latter is 
more effective in a campaign for election than in one 
for nomination. 

Mr. Folk had easy sailing until Mr. Hawes blocked 
He must go through the obstruction or 
around it. An attempt to do the former may cause a 
smash. An attempt to do the latter may take him out 
of the regular Democratic course, and set him adrift in 


his pathway. 


politically uncharted waters. 

Mr. Folk’s chances for a regular Democratic nomi- 
nation are, at least, forty per cent less than they were 
before Mr. Hawes issued his manifesto. The ques 
tion, so far, mind you, is of nomination, and not of 
Mr. Folk must be nominated before he can 
be elected. The Republican papers have dropped, or 
are dropping his boom, now that they see that further 
boosting of his boom might imply that they should 
nominate him in the event of his defeat in the Demo- 
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THE VEILED PROFITS 


BY W. M. R. 


election. 


cratic convention. 


OW is the time of year in St. Louis when 
N everybody is anxious to call upon some friend 
“in the know” for an invitation to and souve- 

nir of the Veiled Prophets ball. The Veiled Prophets 
is a secret organization. It expends annually some- 
thing like $50,000 in giving a street pageant and 
ball for the delectation of the citizens of St. Louis 
and tributary territory. This sum of money is put 
up by the Veiled Prophets membership. It is given sole- 
ly to give the people a good time and incidentally, per- 
haps, to induce fall buyers from the trade territory 
tributary to St. Louis te fetch their wives and families 
to the city. Whatever profit comes of the festivities 
goes not to the Veiled Prophets. The entire com- 
munity shares in the money that is put in circulation 
as a result of the event. There is no branch of bus- 
iness that does not partake of some of the benefits 
accruing from the outlay made by the Prophets who, 
we are given to understand, number about five hun 
dred men. In this view of the case, then, there is 
no organization in St. Louis that is to be compared 
for public spirit with the Veiled Prophets. It works 
solely for the good of the general public, and that this 
is the case might be proven by a showing that a large 
proportion of the membership is composed of profes- 


sional men, who participate personally less than any 


The Muarror 


other class in the returns from this investment. This honor has clung to them ever after, and they h 


being the case, it is somewhat of a satisfaction to 
know that a great many self-conceived “superior” peo- 
ple are each year brought to a realizing sense of their 
civic inferiority when they apply for invitations to 
and souvenirs of the great ball. There are hundreds, 
and maybe a few thousand, men in the city of St. 
Louis who for about fifty weeks in the year are ready 
to sneer at the Veiled Prophets, but within two weeks 
of the date of the ball they are reduced to the neces- 
sity of legging about town and asking for invitations 
and souvenirs for their women folks. There are men 
in abundance who could well afford the drain upon 
their exchequer Veiled 
Prophets would involve, yet they are never willing to 
let go of a cent to that end, though they are ready to 
of others of 


that membership in the 


enjoy the festivities at the expense 
their fellow citizens, in many instances less well off 
in the goods of this world. When such men are re- 
fused the invitations and souvenirs they ask for, they 
rise up on their hind legs and howl about the “snob- 
bery” of the Veiled Prophets. They even take refuge 
in the assumption that they are frozen out by an agre- 
gation of the newly rich. They say the ball is only a 
travesty upon a swell social function anyhow, and act 
in general along the line of conduct of the fox who 
said that the grapes he could not reach were sour.” It 
is gratifying to hear those people kick. It is pleasant 
to know that the dames and demoiselles who snicker at 
what they deem the social pretensions of the Veiled 
Prophets ball are punished in many instances by a re- 
fusal of their request for invitations, not that they 
want to go to the ball, but because they want a souve- 
nir. The superior persons who won't have anything 
to do with the Veiled Prophets, but are willing to 
accept favors at their hands, are often made to feel 
their inferiority, although it is feared that the organiz- 
ation is, upon the whole, hardly as vindictive as it 
should be. The Veiled Prophets ball, notwithstanding 
the sneers of the people referred to, has grown into the 
dignity of function with which few people can afford 
not to be identified. Ffor twenty-six years the pageant 
and ball have been conducted successfully, and even 
brilliantly, and the affair has grown into a social in- 
stitution sanctified by time and by happy memories. 
The men who have made the Veiled Prophets by de- 
voting to it their time and money are the men who are 
doing something for others. They have not endeav- 
ored to form a special aristocratic set. They have en- 
deavored to give the public a beautiful, entertaining, 
instructive free street show and they have succeeded. 


They have established the annual ball as a_ social 


function, not too swell to be offensive to democratic in- 
stincts and not so ultra-democratic as to justify any- 
one in wishing to stay away. The ball is a big affair, 
but it is always a dignified affair. There is nothing 
“common” about it. That admission thereto is not 
so easily procurable as some people say, is proved by 
the fact that the applications for invitations rejected 
are to those that are granted as seven to one. There 
never has occurred an unseemly incident at this ball 
in twenty-five years. There has never been a justified 
complaint that any person was seen on the floor who 
should not have been there. It is not of record that 
anyone has ever outraged the hospitality of the Veiled 
Prophets in the matter of taking to the ball any im- 
proper person. It is a matter of record that the ball 
has been annually attended by some of the best-born 
and most exclusive ladies of the city, and that not one 
of them has ever testified aught concerning the event 
except that they had a delightful time and met a great 
many delightful people. The young ladies who have 
been crowned queens of the ball have found that the 





ave 
found that the distinction is anything but the empty 


honor that some of the critics of the ball have declared 
it to be. The ball is remarkable in at least one re- 
spect, and that is that in all its history there has never 
been a case recorded of anyone connected with the or- 
ganization giving the affair gaining or attempting to 
gain any public credit or acclaim for himself upon the 
strength of that connection. The ball has never been 
the cause of any social friction. There never has been 
a disagreeable feud as a result of the distinctions pbe- 
stowed upon certain ladies by the Prophets. There has 
never been an intimation that the ball was conducted jn 
its society aspects with anything but the most perfect 
tact. The society element has always had its effective 
recognition, and the society element that has not recog- 
nized the ball has suffered much more by eclipse of im 
portance than the Veiled Prophets have from the with- 
holding of such exalted social sanction. The Veiled 
Prophets deserve the applause and thanks of all S¢ 
Louisans for their efforts in behalf of the city. They 
have done much for the town and its people, not only 
financially but socially. They have profited nothing by 
their labors, beyond seeing their fellow citizens having 
a good time each fall. It has been no little fun, too, 
to see that some of the merchants who have profited 
most by the increase in fall trade due to the attraction 
of the festivities are merchants who have never iden- 
tified themselves with the Veiled Prophets and never 
could afford a cent in the way of contribution to the 
fund for the entertainment. This year the Veiled 
Prophets will surpass all former efforts in both pa- 
geant and ball. They have broken away from past 
custom. They have intensely modernized the arrange- 
ments in both matters. They have a larger member- 
ship than ever before, and they will expend more money 
accordingly. They purpose showing us on the evening 
of October 6th next something that will be an earnest 
of what this community may expect in the way of a 
pageant and ball next year, when all the world will be 
the guest of St. Louis at the World’s Fair. St. Louis 
doesn’t sufficiently esteem the Veiled Prophets. Thre 
city appears hardly to realize the benefit the organiza- 
tion has been to the town in every way imaginable. The 
people at large enjoy the annual show in various ways, 
with never a thought of the men who provide it, with 
scarcely a realization of the veiled profits that accrue 
to us all.as a result of the self-sacrificing efforts of the 
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“THE MILLS OF MAN” 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


Veiled Prophets. 


has long been recognized as the best inter- 

viewer in that city of distinguished reporters, 
has written and published a novel, “The Mills of Man,’ 
that for distinction of style, sane philosophy, convinc- 
ing characterization and absorbing human interest, has 
not been equalled within the past decade. 

That may read like the praise of an enthusiast, and 
yet the enthusiasm of a pack-horse of journalism is 
not without its right to consideration. The writer, in 
his capacity of reviewer and literary critic, has, within 
ten years, read a mountain of fiction, good, mediocre 
and bad. “The Mills of Man” is more than good. 
There is not a flash of puppetry, or of affectation, or of 
sentimentalism in its pages. The scenario is of here 
and now. Its motif is to bare both the beauty and the 
ugliness of men and women of types and personalities 
familiar to, and yet misunderstood of, the masses of 


Pim PAYNE, a Chicago newspaperman, who 


men and women who read and think they know. 
It is a political love story, and the politics and the 
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eomance of it are singularly redolent of the unvar- 


hed truth. It is a vivisection of characters famil- 
Misile ° 


> to every American voter and a narrative bristling 
ith both the mean and the splendid realities of the 
oroction game of politics as it is played in every 
State, county and city of this country. Fascinating as 
eich a theme must be to every man reader of the 
United States, and rare as are the notable novels of 
this kind, yet the chief fascination of Philip Payne’s 
Grst novel lies in the extraordinary and felicitous dex- 
terity with which he has interwoven the heart interest 
of his narrative with the scholarly exposition of his 
almost profound knowledge of politics and politicians. 

The mingling of passion and practicalities, the con- 
trast of appearances with motives, the familiar and 
vet miscalculated qualities of character that have to 
do with the daily lives and duties of each one of us— 
these are some of the salient features of a novel that 
appeals to, and holds, the gratified interest of men and 
women who are sick of being fooled with bogus chiv- 
alrics or nauseated with erotic problems. The men 
and women of this story are not impossible models of 
heroism or of virtue or of intelligence. 

But they are real creatures such as we habitants 
of the world know ourselves to be, in spite of all the 
theory and cant of the sentimentalist and the neophyte. 
And there is something oddly refreshing about the 
author’s manner of exploiting the mysteries and the 
machinations of his typically public men. As a seem- 
ingly unconscious and yet corrosive satire upon Amer- 
ican politics it is, in my opinion, unapproached by any- 
thing in recent fiction. And yet there is nothing veno- 
mous or purposeful in this, the most striking and in- 
structive, characteristic of a remarkable book. It is 
the kind of story that tells itself without overworking 
the reader’s imagination, and without challenging his 
credulity. 

Simplicity and wisdom are, queerly, participants of 
its manner and delivery, so that the unlearned may 
have of its best and the erudite cannot quarrel either 
with its information or its logic. The range of char- 
acters essential to the story includes a United States 
Senator and a newspaper reporter, a Newport society 
queen and a working girl. 

Thére is no section or condition in this country to 
which “The Mills of Man” may. not appeal with poig- 
nant interest. There is no man,who votes, no woman 
who works, no “lady” who dreams of place and power 
who cannot find in this book the prototype of some inti- 
mate entity. I defy the statesmen, the politicians, the 
quasi patriotic magnates of finance, to deny the ex- 
istence or the activities of the Senator Dawes, the Gov- 
ernor Ransom, the “Boss’ McBride, or the J. J. Jar- 
rett of this book. I challenge the women of all or 
any of the walks of life to question the realism ex- 
pressed in Mr. Payne’s characterizations of Mrs. Cor- 
lis, Hildegarde Brown or the Gretchen of this “Mills 
of Man.” 


It is like meeting again so many old acquaintances, 
and yet meeting them under new conditions. Every- 
thing is explained. Now we know their inmost se- 
crets. Their frailties, their meannesses, their sins—and 
their merits, too, for at the last we pity and love them, 
even in the realization that they are not different from 
ourselves. . The woman reader who, in the first chap- 
ters of the story, concludes that it is “a man’s book, ’ 
will find herself astonished and pleased as she pro- 
ceeds, for it is dominantly a woman’s book at last, and, 
without uttering either platitudes or preachments upon 
the subject, contrives to exalt the privileges and the 
prerogatives of woman to a plane at least equal with 
those of man. I have not read in any fiction anything 
more admirable than ‘Gard Brown’s splendid disregard 
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for the crowning sin of her past life. Nor can you 
readily point to a love story more winsomely expres- 
sive of rational and yet spiritual pathos than the hap- 
less passion, the mutual and yet uncomplaining sacri- 
fice of Victoria’s and Randolph Ransom’s sad _ ro- 
mance. 

I cannot make up my mind whether Senator Dawes 
is an impersonal portrait of one man, or a composite 
of Senators Cullom, Platt and David B. Hill. _I know 
that the author has made close and conscientious stud- 
ies of them all, and I suspect that William Joel Stone 
unconsciously furnished most of the sittings for Gov. 
Ransom. The J. J. Jarrett of the story is palpably 
James J. Hill, the greatest builder of actual industries 
of the century. Mrs. Corlis suggests Mrs. Potter Pal- 
mer, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Goelet, or, perhaps a com- 
pound of the typical qualities and methods of the best 
approved and most intellectual American dowager- 
manager. 

In his avoidance of any symptom of maudlin sen- 
timentalism, it has seemed to me that Mr. Payne has 
gone a bit too far in the direction of utter practicality. 
both in the events and the character depiction of his 
book; this fault, if fault it be, makes, however, for 
the greater symmetry and realism of the story, appeal- 
ing continually to the matter-of-fact mind even while 
tantalizing the poetic fancy with just a few scattered 
hints of subdued and yet exquisite tenderness and 
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Roosevelt's Rocky Road 

F we are to have another Republican President, the 

| Mirror would rather have Theodore Roosevelt 
than any other man of his party. But, are we 

to have a Republican to succeed the strenuous man 
from Oyster Bay? It is a question. Conceded that 
Roosevelt will be the nominee of the Republican na- 
tional convention; conceded that he is, from a popular 
standpoint, the most feasible candidate the Republican 
party can offer, yet the fact remains that the party 
supposedly “back of” Roosevelt, is not, in its voting 
capacity or convictions, back of him at all. New York, 
New Jersey and, indeed, the focused money powers of 
the whole East hate Mr. Roosevelt and his methods. 
Of course they will not say so. Of course they will 
appear as standing by the representative party assem- 
blage. But it-is a thoroughly safe prediction to say 
that the East, and especially Wall street and the man- 
ufacturing interests of New England, will, in an under- 
handed, tentative way, slip the stiletto under Theo- 
dore’s fifth rib. The whole South, and notably, the 
States on the line of demarcation, hate Roosevelt as a 
“nigger lover,” not that he has justified the epithet. 
But there is no doubting the fact that in next year’s 
campaign the South will be more strongly Democratic 
than ever. It is a safe bet that Parker will be the 
Democratic nominee, and, if he should be chosen, that 
the anti-Roosevelt element of Eastern Republicanism 
will secretly support Parker as a choice against 
Roosevelt. Furthermore there is no evading the fact 
that Grover Cleveland, in one way and another, is 
having, and will have, a “say so” about the choice of 
the Democratic nominee. There are thousands of 
good, hard-headed Republicans who would like to 
cast a ballot for the unswervable fisherman or his se- 
lection, as against Theodore Roosevelt and his free- 
handed and altogether too democratic Republican- 
ism. From present indications it would seem that 
Parker will be the favorite candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. Cleveland may or may not be re- 
sponsible for this choice, but he cannot fail to endorse 
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him. If he is chosen, he will carry the New Eng- 
land States against Roosevelt, and the strenuous gen- 
tleman and soldier of the White House will have his 
own party to thank for his defeat, or for his meager 
victory, if victory it shall be. There is no denying 
the fact that Eastern conservatism does not endorse 
Mr. Roosevelt’s personal dominance of the Presi- 
dency. Regardless of the fact that he “won out” in 
his uncalled for interference in the coal strike, it is not 
forgotten that, in that instance, at least, he transcended 
the conservative idea of a President’s definite func- 
tions. The phase of his fortunes which Theodore 
Roosevelt should not fail to consider is, that dealing 
with the Republican powers, he is dealing neither with 
sentiment, nor with patriotic convictions, nor with pre- 
dilections. The Republican party is intrinsically the 
party of opportunism, of thrift, of hard selfishness, 
and its might lies wholly with men and institutions 
which measure things in dollars and cents, in material 
advantages, regardless of personalities or fine dreams. 
Mr. Roosevelt will, doubtless, be the nominee of his 
party, but, at that, he will have upon his hands “the 
fight of his life.” 
ek 
The Fair will be Ready 


It is now certain that the World’s Fair buildings 
are much nearer completion than have been the 
buildings of any world’s fair at an equal distance 
in time from the opening day. There is no longer 
any doubt, that, so far as the local management is 
concerned, there will be no cause for the postpone- 
ment or incompleteness of the inaugural ceremonies 
on April 30 next. Every observant visitor who has 
recently viewed the work of the builders at the 
grounds of the International Exposition, has carried 
away with him and exploited the astonishing prepar- 
edness of the great exposition. Since his visit here 
a few weeks ago, Secretary Shaw of the United States 
Treasury has become a volunteer press agent for the 
Fair. The foreign commissioners and contractors, 
who came with a notion that the customary dilatory 
tactics would be “good enough” for St. Louis, as they 
were good enough for Chicago and Paris, have been 
finally and firmly impressed with the fact that this, 
the first of all World’s expositions, has got its dates 
fixed. Nothing in the preliminary achievements 
of the Fair management has surpassed the successful 
enlistment of foreign interest and enterprise in the 
exposition. Chicago, never too ready to concede the 
advantage to St. Louis projects, has been the first of 
the great American cities to realize the surpassing 
potentialities and promises of our fair. The Record- 
Herald. in a_ recent editorial, has this to say: 
“Evidences are multiplying that the World’s Fair, 
to be held in St. Louis next year, will, at least, sur- 
pass all previous expositions in the varied and com- 
prehensive character of its European and Asiatic ex- 
hibits. Before the opening of the fair was deferred 
until 1904, the outlook for foreign participation in the 
exhibits was discouraging. The postponement of 
the date for opening, however, combined with aggres- 
sive and energetic work on the part of emissaries in 
Europe and Asia, has changed a dubious prospect into 
a very promising one. The foreign exhibits, in fact, 
promise to be the most attractive feature of the great 
exposition. John Barrett, formerly minister to China, 
who has returned from his visit to Asia as commis- 
sioner general of the exposition, has issued a state- 
ment with reference to foreign participation, in which 
he shows that forty-five foreign lands will be seen in 
miniature at the exposition. In the introductory ne- 
gotiations such important governments as Russia, 
Austria, Japan and China declined to participate. 
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These have now reconsidered their action and have 
decided to take part on an unpredecented scale. Thir- 
ty-five of the forty-odd independent countries of the 
world, together with ten of the great colonies of Euro- 
pean nations, have now formally accepted the invita- 
tion to take part. The appropriations made by for- 
eign governments for pavilions and exhibits now ag- 
gregate $6,190,000. With the main buildings much 
nearer completion than were those of the Columbian 
Exposition at the same distance from the opening 
day, and with such generous responses from foreign 
nations, there is every assurance that St. Louis will 
exhibit to the world the greatest display of human 
progress in the history of expositions.” 
ak hb 
Silly Agitation 

Mucu fuss is being made over a “through bill of 
lading to St. Louis, and about the absorption of “the 
bridge arbitrary.” Both matters are the merest quib- 
bles. Under a through bill of lading most of the 
goods consigned to this city will be deposited in East 
St. Louis and carted to this side for the reason that 
the drayage charges are less than the switching charg- 
es and the drayage method of getting goods to the 
store of the consignee is quicker than waiting for the 
switching of cars across the river. It is all well enough 
to put St. Louis on the map, but that doesn’t remedy 
the trouble. What is needed is quick delivery of 
freight, and that this city cannot have so long as the 
city blocks the efforts of the Terminal Association to 
relieve the congestion on the Eads Bridge. A loop 
off the bridge to the levee would facilitate the relief 
of freight congestion at East St. Louis quicker than 
anything else that has been proposed, but the city re- 
fused to grant a franchise for such a loop, save upon 
ruinous, impossible conditions. St. Louis may be put 
on the railway map, but what difference does that 
make, if freight cannot be gotten into or out of the 
city? A through bill of lading is not going to clear 
the tracks and yards at East St. Louis. The way 
to relieve the tracks and yards is by giving the Ter- 
minal Association the outlet it desires. So far as 
concerns the abolition of the bridge arbitrary or its 
absorption, that’s a sort of Barmecide feast treat. The 
abolition of bridge charges is absurdly impossible. The 
bridges are there. Their maintenance and operation 
must be paid for by the traffic they bear. The charges 
will be in the bill, though they may not appear. The 
whole agitation against the Terminal Association has 
been an agitation against practical benefits and in favor 
of mere appearances. The freight congestion cannot 
be relieved by changing rates in the mere detail of 
book-keeping. A through bill of lading will not change 
the fact that most of the Eastern lines have their ter- 
minus at East St. Louis. If the merchants of St. 
Louis want relief, they should petition the Municipal 
Assembly to give the Serminal Association the new 
and additional trackage it desires, so as to get the 
freight out of East St. Louis. They should quit clam- 
oring for things that look nice, but mean nothing in 
the way of actual relief. The Terminal Association 
has conceded everything that has been demanded, but 
it has not yet secured the only thing that is needed 
both by itself and the city’s business—trackage ar- 
rangements for drawing off the East side congestion 
and sending the freight on its way quickly. The 
Terminal Association is held up for one or two empty 
phrases, but it cannot get a bridge loop and tracks on 


the levee. The Terminal Association is not permitted 


even to abandon the sulphurous tunnel route for pas- 
senger trains, because some people want to fool them- 
selves when they look at their bills of lading. The 
Mrrror believes that the present clamor against the 
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Terminal Association is the most asinine agitation that 
has ever been conducted in this or any other intelligent 
community. It is piteous to see leading citizens and 
organizations tickled over a handful of emptiness, and 
absolutely refusing to see that they have been fighting 
what they want and refusing the Terminal Association 
the means to grant them the relief they need. 


a oh 
Chicago Modesty 
Cuicaco is celebrating its centennial this week. Chi- 
claiming that it attained its 
Chicago has 
That 
Chicago 


cago is modest in 
present growth in one hundred years. 
done all its wonders in less time than that. 
city’s beginning was the great fire of 1871. 

is the miracle-city, and in nothing more miraculous 
than the modesty of admitting a century of age. 


ok ob 
The Mighty Ryan 


Is the West in it? Marry, go to! Behold how Har- 
ry Lehr and the rose in his hair, and Pierpont Morgan 
and his slipping grip on Wall street, and Big Bill 
Devery and the patois of the pump, and John D. 
Rockefeller and his electrical piano, and Seth Low and 
his refrigerator personality, and all the other celebrities 
are eclipsed in brilliancy and drowned in blare of fame 
by John J. Ryan, erstwhile of St. Louis, and otherwise 
known as “Baldy.” The get-rich-quick man from 
this city has paralyzed the Eastern betting men. His 
automobiles distance those of mighty millionaires. His 
diamonds are bigger than can be found in Tiffany’s. His 
flowers take precedence of the flowers of Gotham’s 
golden youths in the drawing rooms of actresses all 
along Broadway. His classic speech and-Shakespeare- 
domed head assault ear and eye at Del’s and Sherry’s 
as at Trainor’s and Considine’s. The man in the 
street worships him, as he opens wine. The Broad- 
way cop takes the curb as Baldy goes by, for has not 
Baldy a cannon on his hip, calibre 52? His picture is 
in the metropolitan journals each morning. His life 
and adventures are a tale for the wonder-lovers. His 
deeds are more startling than those of “Coal Oil John- 
ny” years ago. And he’s from St. Louis, don’t you 
forget? He’s advertising this town most effectively. 
He’s more of a boost for St. Louis than all the World’s 
Fair literature that has been sent out. “Baldy” Ryan 
and “Joe” Folk are the only St. Louisans Gotham ever 
heard of. Let us all praise “Baldy.” Let us wear 
“Baldy” Ryan buttons in our coat lapels. Is he not 
the greatest St. Louisan? Sure Mike. Didn’t he “cop 
off” $625,000 cold on the co-operative turf game, 
“skinning” a million “suckers” from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, bribing the postal authorities at Washington, 
and getting away with the “bundle” without an hour's 
trouble or annoyance? 


ek 
W. J.B. 


Cot. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN is about to become 
a father-in-law. Poor man! Every honor seems to 
come to him, except the one he wants, that of whip- 
sawing and ripping our currency without the aid or 
consent of any nation on earth. ‘ 


o& 
The Race Issue 


WE observe that the race issue is still disturbing 
many of our esteemed contemporaries. But let us 
not worry. The race issue is sprung to put a little 
life into politics in the South. We shall hear little of 
it after the November elections. That’s the trouble 
with the race issue. There’s too much politics in it. 
The issue will not be solved politically, but it will solve 





itself in the course of the natural development of the 
country. The negroes will not be deported. The 
South needs them. After a while the lynching of 
negroes will lose its exciting novelty. 
vote will probably be honestly counted when the white 
man’s vote is honestly counted everywhere. The ne- 
gro will command respect when he deserves it. He 
will deserve it when he determines to stay out of poli- 
tics and undertakes to improve himself before insist- 
ing upon a share in the task of running the country. 
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Gotham’s Election 

New York city is in the agonies of a municipal 
campaign. About all that can be determined about 
the situation there, at this distance, is that the me- 
tropolis is heartily sick and tired of strait-jacket re- 
form. There is nothing that can re-elect Seth Low 
to the mayoralty except Democratic dissension. 

ab oh 
The Crisis in England 

THE resignation of Joseph Chamberlain, the Brit- 
ish Colonial Secretary, is of world-wide significance. 
It is one of those events in the history of nations which 
can be accurately weighed and understood only in the 
retrospect. The consequences of it may, or should, 
profoundly affect the economic policies of every pro- 
gressive country. Chamberlain’s reSignation could 
have been foreseen, and was, in fact, foreshadowed 
in the Mrrror, months ago, or ever since he came out 
boldly in favor of preferential tariffs. It had become 
inevitable, owing to the violent dissensions which 
arose in Balfour’s heterogeneous Cabinet as a result 
of the Birmingham politician’s fiscal views, as well 
as to the bitter, aggressive opposition which mani- 
fested itself throughout Great Britain against any plan 
that might enhance the cost of living for the working 
classes. While Chamberlain advocated preferential 
tariffs chiefly with a view to accelerating the growth 
of imperial federation sentiment, his repeated utter- 
ances made it clear beyond all doubt that he had be- 
come a proselyte to the doctrines of protectionism, and 
earnestly, though secretly, believed that a prolongation 
of the era of free trade would surely spell ruin for 
the manufacturing classes of England. [Ever since 
the conclusion of the South African war, Chamberlain 
had been an insistently enthusiastic champion of im- 
perial federation and a gollverein closely uniting the 
mother country and the colonies. The more reluctant 
and dubious the Colonial Premiers became in adopt- 
ing the ambitious schemes of the Colonial Secretary, 
the bolder and more pressing the latter became. _ Dif- 
ficulties have always intensified rather than cooled 
Chamberlain’s ardor in the prosecution of political 
plans. Up to a’ few months ago, he entertained the 
hope that Arthur J. Balfour, the Premier, would un- 
equivocally endorse his preferential tariff propaganda. 
The Premier may have been, at first, strongly disposed 
to espouse his Cabinet colleague’s cause, preferential 
tariffs, protection and all, but he soon changed his 
mind when the loss of several Parliamentary seats and 
the defiantly hostile attitude of the working classes 
demonstrated the unpopularity and untimeliness of 
the proposed fiscal reform. Taken all in all, the Pre- 
mier has played a sorry, almost pusillanimous role 
throughout this British tariff agitation. At no time 
did he seem to be sure of his own position, or to know 
his own thoughts upon such a vital subject as that 
involved in the discussion whether free trade or pro- 
tection is the better economic policy for Great Britain. 
As has lately been proved, Balfour is neither a free 
trader nor a protectionist. He is weak and wabbly, 
and, therefore, disliked and distrusted by the leaders 
of both great parties. He is burdened and-bewildered 
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with two many “philosophical doubts.” 
retaliatory instead of preferential tariffs clearly demon- 
strates his political imbecility, his anxious, vague and 
‘utile striving to find a way out of the dangerous di- 
iermma in which he and his adherents find themselves. 
Of course, a dissolution of Parliament and a subse- 
quent appeal to the nation’s voters have become im- 
perative as a result of his politico-economic impasse. 
Chamberlain, it is understood, intends to organize his 
own party, and to elect his own candidates. This 
means a wide-open, hopeless split of the Conservative- 
Union Liberal party. That either Balfour or Cham- 
berlain will be endorsed at the polls is extremely 
doubtful. But for the Liberals’ lack of capable lead- 
ership, one would be strongly disposed to consider the 
overwhelming defeat of both a practical certainty. The 
Liberal party, being openly and ardently in favor of a 
retention of uncompromising, unadulterated free 
trade, should win hands down. A restoration of it 
to power may well result in the permanent elimination 
of both Balfour and Chamberlain as important deter- 
ininative personages in British politics. 


ab be 
Honors Easy 


Tom L. JoHNSoN won't carry Ohio. And Ohio 
won't carry Tom L. Johnson much longer. Johnson 
has had the effect of discrediting Cleveland city bonds 
on the market. If he were Governor of the State, the 
result might be bankruptcy. Johnson says it’s a con- 
spiracy of the money powers. Whatever it is, the 
people of Ohio are not going to take a chance of simul- 
taneously electing Johnson Governor and going into 


the hands of a receiver. 


bh bbb 
“A VICTIM OF CONSCIENCE” 


BY RABBI LEON HARRISON, PH. D. 


HAVE just read with much interest and pleasure 
| the above novel by Mr. Milton Goldsmith. It 

is a story of Jewish life in America during the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century. It is a picturesque 
sketch of the Jewish immigrant, his sufferings, his 
struggles, together with the humorous aspects of his 
character and experiences. We see the Jewish mer- 
chant, the peddler, the mining prospector, the Rabbi. 
The bourgeois German element among the early 
American-Jewish settlers is minutely portrayed. 
And we find in the book together with this photo 
graphic fidelity to early conditions both grim and gay, 
also a deeper note and a vital problem. A terrible 
moral struggle is described alike in the title and in 
the main outline of the novel. A man-slayer in self- 
defence is tortured thereafter by remorse and can 
find no rest or peace. The description of these mor- 
bid agonies of a sensitive conscience is vivid and pow- 
erful, and is related to the Jewish element of the 
story simply by the accident of the involuntary crimi- 
nal being a Jew, and by the refuge he seeks in his 
own religion, tentatively in the Catholic Church, and 
at last successfully in the synagogue once more. A 
character-study, a conscience-study, a Jewish sketch 
grotesque, humorous, pathetic, a gentle and sympa- 
thetic religious polemic,—all these we find in the un- 
pretending volume of Mr. Milton Goldsmith. 


It must be of interest alike to Jew and non-Jew to 
read this genial and faithful story of early Hebrew 
pioneers in America. We find “nothing extenuated 
and naught set down in malice,” but on the contrary, 
a realistic delineation of one passing moment, and 
one entertaining phase of the Hebrew chronicles. We 
have receded now about far enough away from those 
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earlier days to have gained the artistic perspective. 
We have, therefore, beheld in the present the begin- 
nings in English of the authentic Jewish story that 
is neither the caricature of Shakespeare’s Shylock and 
Dickens’ Fagin, nor the unnatural idealization of Les- 
sing’s Nathan the Wise, and Eliot’s Deronda. We 
have been confronted of late with convincing pictures 
of life. And side by side with Barrie and MacLaren 
in Scotland, and Hall Caine’s Manxmen, and_ Kip- 
ling’s Anglo-Indians, have appeared genre sketches of 
the Modern Jew as he is. We may accredit Israel 
Zangwill with founding that English school of fic- 
tion with his “Children of the Ghetto.” Mr. Zang- 
will unroofed and unwalled early English Jewry and 
laid bare the real life and soul of the foreign-born 
English Jew. He flashed upon the canvas for the 
first time the sublimity of the inner life that co-existed 
so often with outward sordidness and squalor. Their 
wit and humor, their tense intellectual life, the pathos 
and grandeur of their faith, their uncouthness and 
infirmities, were all etched by a pen that could paint 
and awaken both tears and smiles. Mr. Samuel Gor- 
don, of London, has followed where Zangwill led. But 
mingled with the Jewish flavor of their stories, there 
is the taste of London fog and the smack of British 
soil. The Whitechapel Jew is a type peculiar to 
the East End of London. His dialect, his habits, the 
contact and conflict of this Jewish tributary with the 
great stream of English life are local and special. 
There is an element, therefore, still lacking in our 
American literature that shall throw its limelight upon 
the million and more of American Israel and illumi- 
nate them in fiction as Bret Harte has the Wild West, 
and Cable the Creoles. Towards this end Mr. Abra- 
ham Cahan of New York has made some admirable 
efforts on small canvases, and we are now to add to 
the scanty list Mr. Goldsmith’s “Victim of Con- 
science.” 

Mr. Goldsmith is not entirely a new hand in this 
school of fiction. His “Rabbi and Priest,” published 
some years ago, was a creditable and ingenious treat- 
ment of Russo-Jewish life, not lacking in dramatic 
episodes. But a certain diffuseness and looseness 
of structure that distinctly weakened this earlier work, 
are now brilliantly absent. “The Victim of Con- 
science” is well-knit, quick-moving, varied in the 
rapid transition from clever comedy to deep serious- 
ness, and develops the one central theme of moral ago- 
ny sharply contrasted with a pleasant love-episode and 
much effervescent humor, with unity, directness and 


force. 


Isaac Schwartz, an invariably unfortunate Jewish 
immigrant, tries his fortunes in California, being as- 
sisted there by the generosity of his local brethren in 
an Eastern American city. His mining comrade, 
Dick Sweeny, attempts to rob him, and attacks him 
in a drunken frenzy, and in_ self-defence poor 
Schwartz kills him, as he thinks, and leaves him for 
dead, having bound up his wounds with strips from 
his praying-scarf that Sweeny had trampled — upon. 
Schwartz returns comparatively rich to his wife and 
children, with the gold accumulated by both partners. 
He knows thereafter no peace of mind. He suffers 
frightfully from an exaggerated consciousness of guilt. 
He seeks alleviation of his tortures in unbounded char- 
ities, without distinction of creed. He fears that his 
own religion has no forgiveness or atonement for 
him, and therefore visits a Catholic priest, originally to 
find another channel for philanthropy, remembering 
that Sweeny had been a Catholic. The arguments of 
the priest, anxious to save this struggling soul for the 
Catholic fold, and the difficulties of Schwartz are an 
interesting popular analysis of religious conyersion- 
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ism. At last he finds no refuge there, and confesses 
all to his wife, and to the kind old Rabbi that had 
befriended him of old, when suddenly a call upon his 
kindness makes known Sweeny nigh to death, who 
had recovered from the original injury and was now 
unwittingly discovered at the last gasp. Of course 
restitution is joyfully made, the long-borne agony is 
dissipated, the lovers of the story are united, and all 
at last is “merry as a marriage-bell.” The girl-lover 
Bertha, the sister of Schwartz, had at first been at- 
tracted to a Catholic, and their parting suggests a con- 
sideration of mixed marriages that may some day be 
of more than academic interest to American Jews 
whose assimilation here is, perhaps, more rapid and 
complete than anywhere else in the world. 

The ups-and-downs of a human life, the vivisection 
of a morbid conscience, the “purple patch” of Hebraic 
coloring upon the sober background of American 
prose, the religious restlessness of a broken man, and, 
coupled with all this, the poetry of romance, and the 
vicissitudes of our American whirligig of Fortune, 
all these ingredients lend pungency and strength to 
this far from commonplace story of commonplace peo- 
ple. 

I may, perhaps, 
word. The novel I have attempted to review has been 
composed, not by a professional man-of-letters, but 
by a busy merchant in his scanty leisure. This fact 
may not affect our valuation of the writing, but cer- 
tainly does our estimate of the writer; and I trust 
that many may find some of the genial and charming 
qualities of the novelist in his book. 


ob oh obs of 
ST. LOUIS REVISITED 


E. N. COMPTON. 


be allowed to add a personal 


Louis, the changes wrought in the civic, moral 

and material aspects of the city have compelled 
many comparisons in my mind between the new town 
and the old. So great, indeed, has been the develop- 
ment in the relatively short time and so altered has 
become the general tone of the city that I have fre- 
quently wondered, during my _ several weeks’ visit, 
whether this can be the same place I knew in the early 


\ FTER an absence of eighteen years from St. 


eighties. 

Before giving my impressions of the New St. 
Louis, and its ways, let me recall the appearance of 
the city in 1885, when I moved away. In that year 
the residence district known as the West End, ex- 
tended practically no further west than Grand avenue. 
The fashionable homes were in Lucas place, Garrison 
avenue, Pine street and the Lafayette Park region. 
Cable and electric cars had not yet begun to supplant 
the horse cars. The western terminus of the Olive 
street line was Grand avenue, while the Lindell system 
consisted of bob-tail cars, the western terminus being a 
loop round Grand, Finney, Vandeventer and Delmar 
avenues. The Grand Avenue bridge had not yet been 
built, and to reach the southern part of town one had 
to take the Jefferson avenue mule cars, or other cars 
further east. Lindell boulevard existed only on paper, 
and a dirt road along its present course passed but one 
house of any pretension betwen Vandeventer avenue 
and Forest Park. In those times the streets were 
mostly unpaved and unkempt, some of the leading thor- 
oughfares being veritable seas of mud on rainy days. 
There was a company that operated for some months a 
fleet of hansom cabs that splashed their way along 
Pine street, to the defacement of the carefully scrubbed 
brick sidewalks that once characterized the town. For 
theaters there were the yenerable Olympic, Pope’s 
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Theater, at Ninth and Olive, and the Grand ,Opera 
House, I believe, was building. In the summer time 
an opera troupe at Uhrig’s Cave vied with another at 
Schnaider’s Garden, beyond which there was no other 
public place of amusement where one might pass an 
evening. Visitors to the city were taken religiously 
to the Fair Grounds, to see the Zoo, and, as now, to 
Shaw’s Garden and the breweries. It was essentially 
a home town, and had not yét outgrown its old time 
Southern character. The civic and commercial poli- 
cies of the city were still being directed by nice old 
Southern gentlemen, many of whom spent more time 
in lapping up mint juleps than in reaching out for 
trade. It was a common saying then that the town 
needed some “first-class funerals.” I understand that 
these have actually occurred. There were enterpris- 
ing Yankees here, to be sure, but of these many of the 
most successful were unattached to the soil, having no 
interest in the town other than as a place to make 
money, which they calculated on spending in the East 
when they should retire. Even among these ranks 
there seem to have been some funerals, premature, no 
doubt, from their point of view, for most of the money 
has remained here, if one may judge from the pa- 
latial homes and the imperious motor-cars that spin 
through the parks. 

What has struck me most in my present visit, aside 
from the tremendous spread the town has taken, is 
its commercialized spirit. It is at last a live town. 
Everybody seems to be striving solely for riches. 
Money counts for a great deal more, as it would seem, 
than it did formerly. One hears more about the rich 
men of the town than of the prominent ones, if at this 
time there is any distinction. A decade or so ago 
certain family names in this community were instru- 
ments to conjure with. What has become of the old 
families? My own guess is that the sons of the nice 
old Southern gentlemen have gone either “to the bow- 
wows” or seriously to work in the temples of com- 
merce, either of which is not conducive to the study 
of genealogy. On the other hand, the sons of the 
Yankees, having been born to the soil, and hence 
kinder disposed to it than were the fathers, have de- 
veloped sufficient breadth of view to see that by boom- 
ing the town they are booming their own fortunes. It 
is my belief that had the present commercial strenu- 
osity been manifested here twenty or thirty years ago, 
Chicago would never have overtaken St. Louis in pop- 
ulation and importance. 

It used to be said that grass grew in the streets of 
St. Louis, and that you never saw any pedestrians ex- 
cept at the noon hour. However true this might have 
been once, it is not now. The principal streets have 
an appearance as busy as those in other cities. One 
must look sharp in crossing the highways, and fre- 
quently the crowds along the sidewalks of Broadway 
and Olive street are so dense that hurry is difficult. 
From the people one meets on the streets, he may get 
a good notion of a town’s relation to the rest of the 
The way in which they regard or. disregard 
I have noticed that 


world. 
a stranger is deeply significant. 
St. Louisans nowadays stare less at 
sights and frequently let the stranger on the street 
pass unnoticed—a sure sign of a growing cosmopoli- 
It has seemed to me also, that they show 
Twenty years ago St. 


unaccustomed 


tanism. 
less provinciality of dress. 
Louis men and women dressed in a style about five 
years behind the times, and ran to local fads. While 
the town now seems more citified, I note that it is still 
sometimes difficult to find in the shops just what one 
wants, if he has formed his tastes in cities more metro- 


politan. The haberdashers here seem to cater almost 


exclusively to race-horse people, or the transient coun- 
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try trade, which, no doubt, they find more profitable. 


There is a lack, too, of well-equipped book stores, 
where the good, new books are invariably in stock, and 
where the salesmen show more literary acquaintance 
and less tendency to press upon you a Marie Corelli 
novel when you are trying to find a new critical work 
by Hugues Le Roux. The so-called art stores and 
the shops wherein one should be able to find tasteful 
articles of household decoration, hardly measure up 
in St. Louis to the standard exacted in other cities. 

In the matter of restaurants, happily, the city is 
quite fortunate. For the size of the town the places 
where one may get good things to eat, even though the 
service be deficient, are many in number. Not so 
very long ago it had but one. One or two of those 
I have visited lately will compare favorably with any 
in New York or London—always barring the service. 
Their increase here seems to have kept pace with the 
growth of population, and but few more are needed to 
satisfy that portion of the World’s Fair crowds that 
finds itself down town at meal time. 

In the enormous number of new buildings, I am 
surprised to see so few hotels. One would think that 
the ordinary traffic would warrant the erection of two 
or three more first-class hotels, in addition to those 
already building, and, at least half a dozen large mod- 
erate-priced houses. Many strangers with whom I 
have talked have told me that frequently they have 
been unable to secure accommodation here in even 
normal seasons. Traveling men, theatrical. people, 
and others with limited but discriminating 
wants, find it almost impossible to get suitable quarters 
at moderate prices. If this be the present condition, 
what will the visitors of 1904 do to be saved? It seems 
to me the reported lessons of Dedication Week were 
not well learned, for I hear of no new bona fide hotel 
projects, beyond a few small affairs that cut little fig- 
ure. Those one reads of are mostly three or four 
storied structures, which escape the necessity of being 
fire-proof. So far as I am informed, there are only 
two good sized, steel structure, hotels for transients, 
now being built, and only one of these is down town. 
The hotel famine in St. Louis is simply inexcusable. 

The old brick sidewalks that used to be scrubbed 
down until they were a bright Pompeiian color, and 
were forever disintegrating, to the sorrow of many a 
pedestrian, I am glad to see, have been replaced by 
neat granitoid walks, and the channels of mud that 


means, 


used to pass for the chief residence streets have most- 
ly given way to good pavements, which seem to be 
(at least those in the heart of town) well cared for. 
The Street Department has apparently taken a great 
One thing in its policy, though, I can’t quite 
Why does it want to tear up serviceable 


brace. 
understand. 
telford pavements on the leading boulevards, that need 
only proper maintenance to make them perfect for 
driving, when there are still many streets, north and 
south, that are crying for any sort of attention? To 
the casual observer, it looks like wanton extravagance, 
and I understood that you were now “enjoying the 
benefits of good government.” 

The notoriety St. Louis has achieved in its efforts 
to punish those who gave it the former bad govern- 
ment has undeservedly injured the reputation of the 
city. Other cities that “point the finger of scorn’ at 
St. Louis are simply hypocritical, for, almost without 
exception, they themselves have municipal conditions 
as rotten as those you have succeeded in stamping out, 
and they regard them, or overlook them, in the same 
complacent way that St. Louis did before its public 
moral awakening. The public conscience has quick- 
ened heré, while it sleeps in other cities. ° 

Although the public morality has been raised here, 





so far as the conduct of public officials goes, there has 
come an apparent “let down” in the morals, or, per- 
haps, I had better say, the manners, of the public indi. 
vidually. I refer particularly to the behavior anq 
character of the crowds that one sees at some of the 
summer gardens, after the show is over. Once upon 
Now it is 
“good and sporty.” In the big gardens, and in the lit- 
tle ones, I have been distressed to see so many women, 
not a few of them quite young, drinking freely iy 
making merry in an unconventional sort of way. In 
some of the resorts, where dancing is permitted <5 
well, are seen girls of age so tender that one marvels 
whether they have any parental care whatever, [| 
wonder whether the good pople of the towa realize 
that thousands of these young girls are nightly subject- 
ing themselves to a dangerous sort of influence. The 
proverbial American modesty, if it still obtains in St. 
Louis, takes a summer vacation at any rate. 


a time this was a fairly decorous village. 


To give 
an instance of what one may see here, last Sunday 
evening, on one of the monster trolley cars that was 
returning from Creve Coeur Lake, I noted that most of 
the passengers (and the car was loaded to the guards) 
were loving young: couples, seemingly from good walks 
of life, and that each young girl reposed her head con- 
tentedly on the shoulder of her young man, whose arm 
encircled her waist, a position comfortable enough, no 
doubt, and not objectionable in a secluded environ- 
ment, but hardly meeting the standard of public con- 
duct that one expects to find in a representative, self- 
respecting, American city. 

The street car system that is always talked up by 
St. Louis people one meets abroad, seems to have few 
champions at home. The number of persons killed 
and maimed by your trolley cars is a matter deserving 
inquiry by the Grand Jury. When I note the kind 
of system here in operation, I wonder less at the cas- 
In the first place, the type of car is against 
safe traffic. While the cars are large and comfortable, 
they are so long and heavy that they are not easily 
controlled. | Many of the accidents reported result 
from people crossing the street behind the car from 
which they have alighted, and being hit by a car com 
ing from the opposite direction. If the cars were to 
stop at the near, instead of the far crossing, passengers 
upon alighting would be apt to walk forward to the 
corner, and there they would have a clear view. The mo- 
tormen seem to be impelled by a desire to reach their 
destination quickly and ahead of all other considera- 
tions. Not only do they drive their cars as if mad, 
but they have a nasty way here of not stopping to 
take on passengers. This I have noticed especially 
on the Grand Avenue line, where the cars not only 
fun very irregularly, but are so few in number, for the 
size of the traffic, that they are invariably crowded 
Perhaps the employés are less 


ualties. 


within and without. 
to blame than the company, which, maybe, exacted an 
It were better, perhaps, to give 
service less rapid and save more necks. Unless the 
death rate should soon decrease, I fear that the mur- 
dering propensities of your street cars, added to the 
greed of the landlords, may serve to frighten away 
many prospective visitors to the Fair. 

Speaking of the Fair, I want to say that, in spite of 
some talk I have heard here, the enterprise has been 
fairly well advertised throughout this and foreign 
countries. You hear more and more reference to the 
Fair, as the time draws closer. Whether or not the 
exploitation will succeed in drawing a great concourse 
of visitors is another thing. My belief is that the 
attendance will be large, but not so large as it would 
be if the people over the country were not already ex- 
position-fagged. ~With the memory of other exposi- 
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tions still fresh, they will be loth to come to St. 
unless they should be convinced of a superior 


Louls, 
attraction here, and an assurance that their personal 


comfort will be looked after. The cooler weather of 
spring and the faith that conditions will be made 
right may draw large crowds at the beginning, whence 
it behooves the management to be ready on the open- 
ing day. Then, unless the experience of the early 
yisitors should be unfortunate and start the rumor 
that traffic and hotel accommodations in St. Louis were 
not adequate to meet the demand, the attendance 


the 


should continue to be sizable. 

So far as the Fair itself is concerned, it will cer- 
tainly deserve to be enjoyed by the greatest possible 
number of people. Even in its present stage of ad- 
vancement, it is already the grandest spectacle I have 
ever seen. Standing on the pergola at the summit 
of the cascade hill, the view of the grand buildings, 
with their clever arrangement and wonderful color 
scheme, surpasses anything of the kind ever seen or 
dreamed of. 

Even though the attendance should be lighter than 
anticipated (which with sufficient preparation by the 
citizens themselves need not be) the benefit to St. Louis 
from merely having the Fair will be great and lasting. 
I refer less to the commercial return than to the civic 
benefit, the artistic awakening and broader civilization 
that will surely follow. The smallest-minded people 
in the community are those who can’t see this. | What 
St. Louis needs is to get an objective view of itself 
in its relation to the rest of the world. It needs to ac- 
quire a criterion of life other than the mere commer- 
cial one. The presence of the beautiful exposition 
buildings, the wonderful landscape gardening, the 
treasures of art and science that will be brought here 
from the four corners of the world, the crowds of 
intelligent visitors, demanding, as ordinary necessities, 
certain plain creature comforts, civic and private clean- 
liness, considerate service from quasi-public servants, 
amusements that amuse, and other things to which they 
may be accustomed at home, will all have a good ef- 
fect on the local civilization. St. Louis is already a 
good town to live in, but after the Fair it will be even 
better. If it suffers in any way from having had the 
Fair, it will be financially, and financially it should suf- 
fer, if the financial interests should be too short-sighted 
to provide the material hospitality that is necessarily 
the handmaiden of the Exposition. They yet have 
time to make adequate provision, but they will need io 
“do some tall hustling.” 


oh ob db 
TO ONE IN BEDLAM 


BY ERNEST DOWSON. 


ITH delicate, mad hands, behind his sordid 
bars, 
Surely he hath his posies, which they tear 
and twine; 
These scentless wisps of straw, that miserably line 
His strait, caged universe, whereat the dull world 
stares 
Pedant and pitiful. O, how his rapt gaze wars 
With their stupidity! Know they what dreams divine 
Lift his long, laughing reveries, like enchanted wine, 
And make his melancholy germane to the stars’? 
O, lamentable brother, if those pity thee, 
Am T not fain of all thy lone eyes promise me; 
Half a fool’s kingdom, far from men who sow and 
reap, 


All their days, vanity? Better than mortal flowers 
'hy moon-kissed roses seem; better than love or sleep 
the star-crowned solitude of thine oblivious hours! 
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MARY MAC LANE AGAIN 


BY A. LENALIE, 


HERE were daring prophets who predicted—even 
in face of a storm of ridicule and contempt,— 
such as descended upon her first book,—that 

Mary MacLane’s rawness and hysterical outbursts yet 
boded of future greatness. (The writer was one of 
them). There is still one in Brooklyn who, in a re- 
cent rhapsody over the “Originality of Fiona Mac- 
Leod,” classifies the mind matter of these two women 
as similar in degree and quantity. She says: “Such 
thoughts, such images, such feeling as are given to the 
world by these two women do not take root in noisy 
towns. There is the same search for truth, the same 
love of truth, the same feeling for nature, the same 
reverence for the power of nature, the same delight in 
beauty, the same tragic understanding, the same pas- 
sion and despair.” Then this writer attributes this sup- 
posed state of mental parallelism to “racial kinship,” 
since both these women are of Scottish descent. But, 
alas for predictions! Since it must be noted from an 
unprejudiced viewpoint, that in “My Friend, Annabel 
Lee,” there is less raw force and more polished medioc- 
rity; less originality and more ingenious phrasing than 
in the first book. The author still employs the re- 
frain effect, but more sparingly, and deals in potent 
imagery, word-coloring, and some good, sharp philoso- 
phy. She is still keenly observant, and pertinent of 
remark, but this second work of chaptered fragments 
is, in all respects, consciously imitative of the first 
Mary MacLane. Though she has become more im- 
personal and more raffinée, she is still affected, arti- 
ficial and smart. On the whole, this, hitherto startling 
young woman bids fair, at this minus rate of progres- 
sion, soon to join the army of the Supine Common- 
place. 

She who was “quite contrary,’ when first we met 
her, has now become tame and conservative. So much 
so, that we are forsooth, reminded of Scott’s Mar- 
jorie Fleming. 


“She was most unusual calm; 
She did not give a single——.” 


So, too, with Mary. From this, her second literary 
achievement, she has eliminated all profanity, all bad 
taste, all her relatives, all morbidness—and nearly all 
originality. Formerly she bulged with emotions, and 
leaked and spluttered them out with youthful, mis- 
guided impetuosity; but, withal, the “Sand and Bar- 
renness” was genuine, the bitterness was real,—to her- 
self. Now she is laden with self-imposed restraint 
and well-advised concealment. The art of dissem- 
bling is a goodly one, but annuls spontaneity of ex- 
pression. 

Either the environment of old Montreal, (where she 
is now residenced), so mellowed by time, is more con- 
ducive to thought-orchids than the wind-blown levels 
of Butte, or the wise suggestions of friends and pub- 
lishers that wild, wild, “thought-bulbs” had best not 
be cultivated in little girls’ gardens, have taken root 
in Mary MacLane’s tempestuous soul,—so radical is 
the change produced; at least, Mary’s garden now 
grows within trim, hedge-bordered little aisles, very 
much like any other garden—and as unquestionable, 


. with never a trail of a serpent in it. 


These neat little essays are a series of imaginary 
conversations between Mary and a bit of fine, ideal- 
ized Japanese bric-a-brac, procured in Boston-Town. 
Regeneratively metamorphosed, Mary MacLane now 
pours out her artistically-draped soul in a real lady- 
like manner, to Annabel Lee, who has replaced her 
former confidante—the Devil. 

In her last chapter, “The Golden Ripple,” she hints 
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of conscious failure in that she says she seems to have 
reached “a great, blank wall, built up of dull blue 
stones.” May this be the dead wall of her literary 
limitations? or will she yet walk round, or go through, 
and find the narrow path of High Resolve that leads 
up the hill of Conviction to that high point whence 
she may yet again view her “red sunset”—that typifies 
of some true, warm message to the world, ere that 
day’s light dies out? Perhaps the golden ripple will 
show her some way “to get beyond the wall where 
things are divine,” or “show us something divine 
among these few things on this side of the wall.” 

“Yet,” asks one, “to what end these ambling, intro- 
spective books, that teach naught, help no one, and 
even fail to amuse?” 


oh oh oh hs 
MISS MARTIN’S HOUR 


BY ANNE 0O’HAGAN, 

[They say the art of short story writing is 
passed away; but here is one from the August num- 
ber of “Scribner’s Magazine” that belies what “they” 
Say. It is a sincere gem of true sentiment and ten- 
derness. It is true to life. It is a complete, final 
incident, exquisitely wrought out. The story is 
copyrighted by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.] 

cw 

HE age of Miss Martin, measured by any calen- 

dar, is a matter of no importance. Women a 
decade her senior in years were younger than 

she in joyousness and charm. Women a decade 
younger were her elders in sophistication, in emotion, 
and in ennui. Miss Martin had never bloomed. She 
had faded in the bud. It is a fate not unlikely to be- 
fall girls in small towns whence the young men make 

early escapes. 

Miss Martin eventually made her own escape from 
Standish Plains. The auctioneer’s hammer had fall- 
en on the last stove-lid, the last clothes-line, the last of 
everything in the undistinguished house that had been 
her lifelong home. Across an elm-bordered street 
and down a slope she could see the dark evergreen 
bushes and the low, slanting stones of the cemetery 
where all of her race, save only herself, now lay—her 
mother’s years new chiselled on the yellowing marble 
that had long weighed down her father’s sleep. No 
tears suffused her eyes at the sight, but her mouth 
sank into a more permanent groove of loneliness. Miss 
Martin’s pale skin had never wrinkled, her features 
only seemed to sink inward with each new year and 
each new sorrow. 

When she had closed the door of her old home up- 
on herself for the last time, she was conscious of a 
moment’s stoppage of the living forces within her 
breast. Fear gripped them. A great timidity seized 
her, a great loneliness. But patient, undefining accep- 
tance of all that came to her had been the unconscious 
rule of her life. She could permit herself no cod- 
dling note of her fright. She looked but once at the 
old house, with its roof sloping groundward at the 
kitchen. Over the knocker she tacked up the sign 
for the new tenant’s eye—“Key next door.” Then she 
crossed to the kitchen of the neighboring house and 
left the key. The stove glistened with fire and with 
polishing, as she paused on the step to make her 
adieux; her buxom neighbor had a freckled tow-head 
clinging to her skirts. The odor of hot gingerbread 
was on the air. Miss Martin suddenly beheld herself, 
a little girl again, at her mother’s skirts on baking day. 
But it was the neighbor’s voice that broke, the neigh- 
bor’s eyes that filled, as they said good-bye. 

Then Miss Martin had taken the train southward 
and the evening saw her parents’ pictures) and her 
black leather Bible neatly disposed on a hall bedroom 
chiffonier in a New York boarding-house. By day 
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she was one of a noisy swarm of young men and wom- 
By night she diligently tran- 
scribed stenographic from a soft-backed note- 
book, and fitted herself to become a wage-earner. The 
her modestly 


en at a business college. 
notes 
money from the auction would see 
through the time of preparation; the tiny rental from 
the cottage would be a source of comfort and security. 
As for the rest she found the new life exciting. The 
young women with pompadours hanging over their 
eyes and tulle bows spreading behind their ears almost 
awed her with their air of brilliant, careless worldli- 
ness. The young men, though not so magnificent, 
seemed paragons of wit and good humor to her. She 
moved among them, quiet, gray, as usual, but with 
stirrings of admiration. Mere novelty wore for hey 
the hues of gayety. ‘The carping spirit of the inex- 
perienced she never had. 


As for the boarding-house, though there were many 
to revile it, Miss Martin at first found it stately and 
stimulating. Dinner each night was a festivity by the 
mere effect of numbers; it was an elaborate function 
because of the presence of a negro waiter and the ap- 
pearance of viands in successive courses. To Miss 
Martin the badinage of the older boarders was spirited 
and lively, the suspicious punctilio of the newcomers 
the perfection of high breeding. She drank diluted 
chickory without even a sigh of regret for the fra- 
grant mixture she had known at home. She cleaned 
her own small room on Saturday mornings with never 
a thought of complaint. Her tidy soul would have re- 
volted against living in it in the condition which the 
chambermaid called clean, but she regarded her own 
labors as a small price to pay for the social privileges 
of her position. 

She had passed her probationary period and had 
become the accurate, self-effacing drudge of a law firm 
down-town, when the lustre of the boarding-house, be- 
ginning to tarnish a little, was regilded by some new 
arrivals. Henrietta Warden was an artist in a small 
way, illustrating widely syndicated fashion articles for 
a living, and splashing pieces of canvas with impres- 
sionistic studies for art’s sake. Her sister, Mollie, 
was at the Art League diligently preparing to follow 
in Henrietta’s footsteps. With an easel, a piano, a 
chafing-dish, and some East Indian cotton prints, they 
imparted to the second floor back an air which no 
other room in the house had. When Miss Martin 
was admitted to look upon it—at the end of the third 
day, for the sisters were hospitable to the verge of in- 
discretion—she thought that she had never seen any- 
thing so zsthetic. 

“Poor old soul!” said Henrietta to Mollie, “we 
ought to have her in often. There’s no fire in her 
room,” 

Mollie was toasting marshmallows over the coals 
in the grate. She popped one into her mouth as she 
answered : 

“As often as she pleases. She’s a decent little crea- 
ture.” 

Whereupon life widened for the pale little woman. 
The easy-going ways of the Warden sisters had con- 
stant charm for her. She mended their stockings and 
laughed at their jokes; she polished their tea-kettle 
and listened to their art jargon; she watered their fern 
and she met their friends, most of whom shared their 
warm-heartedness and their cheerful irresponsibility. 
She submitted to be led from art exhibition to art ex- 
hibition, and to make Saturday afternoon tours of the 
Fifth Avenue picture shops. She went to Sunday 
night concerts, though she could never teach her heart 
not to throb with sudden desolation at the thought of 
the church bells calling at Standish Plains. And she 
met Henry Lovell, 
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It was not Henry’s fault but Nature’s, that his smile 
His disposition was as warm and kind- 
He was treated by 


was caressing. 
ly as his laughter and. his eyes. 
the habitués of the Warden circle as a boy, and he had 
the buoyancy which boyhood does not always have. 
He was young and happily inexperienced in hard facts. 
That he talked wisely about them gave him to Miss 
Martin an air of masterful intellectuality. And all 
of the circle agreed that when he grew up, Henry 
might possibly “do something.” 

Meantime, Henry lounged in the Wardens’ window- 
seat—a position commanding an extensive view of back 
fences, of alianthus trees, growing in turfless yards, 
and of back windows with a strange assortment of 
ledge riches—smoked many cigarettes, aired many 
opinions, and fought valiantly for many which he did 
not hold, squabbled with Mollie, whom he had known 
since the period of pinafores and pantalettes, submitted 
cheerfully to go on trivial errands, and was in all re- 
spects as harmless and even as useful an appendage 
as a free-and-easy, youthful household could desire. 

Standish Plains, however, knew no such institution 
as Henry was in the Warden ménage. Caroline Mar- 
tin soon became deeeply interested in all that was con- 
nected with the boy. She found herself annoyed that 
his friends took Henry and Henry’s views so lightly, 
that they interrupted his brilliant harangues irrele- 
vantly, that they showed no sense of flattery at his 
presence and none of neglect at his absence. 

One evening, when he had not been at the Wardens’ 
for a fortnight, during which Miss Martin had put 
timid questions to the sisters as to the possibility of 
his illness, only to be laughed at, he overtook her as 
she was making her way homeward in the twilight fog. 

“Ah!” she cried, startled out of her-customary re- 
ticence by the swift relief his presence gave her from 
her half-conscious anxieties, “you aren’t ill, then? I’m 
so glad.” 

“Tll?” boasted Henry, laughing and straightening 
his broad shoulders. “I was never ill in my life!” 

Miss Martin, whose small frame had been racked 
by many pains, looked up at him. Of course he had 
never been ill! It had been absurd to fear it! How 
strong, how fine, how wonderful he was! Henry 
caught, without understanding it, the wistful adoration 
in her face. His kind eyes softened inexpressibly. 

“Tt was good of you to care about it, either way,” 
he said, gratefully. And then he plunged on: “How 
are the girls?” 

The next day, strolling in with the request that he 
be invited to stay to dinner, he found Miss Martin be- 
fore the Wardens’ fire. He had some early lilac in 
his hand, and on an impulse laid it in her lap. She 
looked little and tired and lonely, and it pleased the 
kindness of his youth to bring the faint flush of pleas- 
ure to her face. Besides, he had been touched by her 
anxiety over him. 

“Why don’t you get her an invitation to the Dit- 
myers’ dance?” he asked Henrietta when she had gone 
to her room to put her flowers in water. 

“She doesn’t dance,” answered Henrietta with con- 
viction. 

“T wonder if she would like it,” speculated Mollie. 
“Tt’s fancy dress and it might amuse her a lot. She 
does enjoy things so in her funny, little, mouse way. 
Oh, it’s a great thing to have been brought up in the 
country! She regards Henrietta as an artist, me as a 
wit, Bobby Reynolds as a true poet, you, Harry, as 2 
world genius, New York as a sort of Paradise. 
see if she wouldn’t like to go to the Ditmyers’. She’d 
see more freaks, whom she could think wonderful, 
than at any other place in the city.” 

It was Henry who approached her on the subject 


Let’s: 





after dinner. The true artistic instinct to make the 
most of an undertaking caused him to say: 

“Please come; please let me take you. Oh, you 
will have loads of fun, as Mollie says. I'll see that 
you have two partners for every dance, and I’ll senq 
you—let’s see—heliotrope, pansies ?—whatever 
like.” 

Her face was suffused with color. 

“There were pansies,” she said, “in the borders of 
the flower beds at home.” 

To Henry this was the essence of pathos. His fine 
eyes clouded sympathetically. His ready hand sought 
hers—the girls were hospitably welcoming a newcomer 
from the stairway. 

“Poor little woman,” he said, and meant it in all 
simplicity and warmheartedness. 

But no man’s fingers had ever closed upon Miss 
Martin’s before, save in the way of perfunctory greet- 


you 


ing. A great shock ran through her. Her hand 
burned. She looked at it, half frightened, at him, 
trembling. 


“I'll go—thank you,” she said, quickly, as Henrietta 
and Mollie ushered in their guests with a gale of noise. 
She fled to her own room to preserve in its silence the 
ecstasy that enveloped her—an ecstacy so fragile that 
she felt a sound might shatter it. 

“She’s coming,” anonunced Henry triumphantly. 
“She’s coming. And I tell you one thing—I’m going 
to give the dear old girl the time of her life.” 


II. 


From office to bank Miss Martin sped, an air of 
mixed guilt and triumph upon her. Her pale cheeks 
flaunted two red discs, her pale eyes glittered. Had 
the money which she withdrew from deposit with such 
a surreptitious air been that of a stranger, her manner 
could scarcely have been more nervous. Yet there 
was about it bravado as well as tremor. 


It was the pitifully “independent” woman’s preca- 
rious security against evil days that she drew from 
the bank—her doctor’s bill, her funeral expenses, the 
money for her living expenses when work should tem- 
porarily fail. 

“T don’t care, I don’t care, Oh, I don’t care,” cried 
the agitated heart of Miss Martin to her reproving con- 
science. It seemed to her that the indolently tender 
eyes of Henry Lovell shone upon her in support of her 
recklessness. He himself was so magnificently spend- 
thrift! The worshipper’s passion for imitation burned 
within her, seeking to destroy the long inheritance of 
caution. 

“I don’t care, I don’t care!” she said again to the 
blaming voice of tradition and training. 

The red discs in her cheeks flamed high as she en- 
tered a shop where silks billowed and flowed in the 
windows. 

“Only this once,” she told the 
conscience as she ordered the yards 
melted to lavender and rose, and the soft plaitings of 
chiffon that were to foam about it. She bade the 
clerk send the materials to a dressmaker of such dis- 
tinction that she bore no prefix to her name, and the 
subtle deference of the clerk’s manner made Miss Mar- 
tin smile even in her self-absorption. 

Then, still shaking with excitement, she went on. 
Her manner became more and more furtive as she left 
the region of gorgeous shops, and slid through the 
dingy West Side streets. Finally she reached her 
destination, and after one careful glance in each direc- 
tion, she darted into a bare hallway and climbed dusty, 
uncarpeted stairs to Duval’s West Side Dancing Acad- 
emy. In a big, bare room, glaring with light from 
unshaded windows, a man and a woman awaited her. 
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There was a platform raised at one end ofthe room, 
and a piano stood on it. At the opposite end camp 
chairs were folded into a disorderly pile. 

“Ah, mademoiselle!” exclaimed the man, bowing 
low. 4 

“Good day, you’re on time,” said the woman, pushing 
back a strand of grayish hair. Then she went to the 
tinkling piano and began to pound out dance music, 
while her husband with infinite patience and courtesy 
tried to train the unaccustomed feet of Miss Martin to 
the ways of grace. He grew pale and damp in the 
exhaustion of the effort. 

“No, no, mademoiselle,” he pleaded. “Not ze hop 
—ze glide. So—no, no. Do not make ze knee like— 
vat you call eem—ze jumping-jack. So—so. Long 
—glide.. Ah,—ve vill rest for one, two minute, mad- 


emoiselle.” 


“It is my sixth lesson, and your advertisement said 
waltzing guaranteed in six lessons,” moaned poor Miss 
Martin. 

“Mademoiselle, I give you lesson—one, two, tree 
extra, if you are not satisfy I do my best. Mais—I 
fear me it vill be vat you call it—futeel. Some per- 
son, mademoiselle, zay cannot lairn. Zare is one 
glory for ze star and one for ze moon, out. Moi, 1 
cannot lairn ze chess.” 

“T must learn,” almost sobbed Miss Martin. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, you shall lairn,” cried the kind- 
hearted teacher, relenting suddenly. “It is ze begin- 
ning zat tries ze soul. Some morning you awake. 
Zare is music in ze veins, ze feet, zay glide. Voila! 
Mademoiselle has lairned ze waltz. It is in her. It 


is no more zan to breathe.” 


And again monsieur took the tense little woman on 
his arm and hauled her over the floor. In the anxiety 
of the moment, in the strained, vain desire to force her 
unused feet to rhythm, Miss Martin forgot all the 
scruples that had been tormenting her—the shame that 
she, the decent daughter of a decent race, should be 
taking surreptitious. lessons in a grimy Eighth Avenue 
dancing-school, the Puritan -voice that denounced her 
frivolity, the common sense that would not lie quies- 
cent, but reminded her relentlessly of her years. All 
these she forgot while she struggled heroically with 
stiff limbs and heavy feet. 


III. 


“You look lovely, lovely!” It was Henrietta War- 
den who exclaimed. “That brocade is beautiful and 
that old-fashioned way of making it suits you to a T. 
Where did you get the ivory comb? You must dress ex- 
actly like that for me to-morrow, and let me paint you. 
‘From a Colonial Frame’ I shall call it. Dear Miss 
Martin, Harry Lovell will be the proudest thing in the 
studios to-night. And how beautiful his pansies are!” 

Then she descended to put the finishing touches to 
her Watteau shepherdess make-up, and to tell her sis- 
ter of the transformation of Miss Martin. 

“She really looks distinguished, and almost pretty,” 
she announced. “I wish she had let me rouge her. 
But New England balked at that.” 

In the carriage into which Henry handed her with 
so courtly an air that it was almost burlesque, Miss 
Martin leaned back and gave herself up to bliss. She 
was going to a dance. She wore brocade, and she was 
enveloped in silk and lace. In her lap lay flowers of 
gold and purple and he who had sent them to her—she 
looked at him sitting opposite, out of the way of her 
furbelows. The intermittent lights from the street 
lamps fell upon his clear cut, careless face, and brought 
all its lines of dominant youth and vigor into play. 
Henry was immensely taken with his own magnanimi- 
ty and the joy of it sparkled in his eyes. Moreover, 
he was proud of his guest, and his manner paid her 
subtle homage. New-come into man’s inheritance of 
proprietorship over things feminine, a delicate care for 
her blended with the rest of his mood. Caroline was 
wrapped in it as in a mantle. The blood sang in her 
ears, beat deliciously in her veins. The hand he had 
lightly touched the other night throbbed beneath her 
glove. Common sense was asleep at last. She had 
come into her belated youth. 

_ That she danced not ill, thanks to the labors of 
Monsieur Duval; that the Ditmyers’ set, with the easy 
enthusiasm of their kind for novelty, were inclined to 
make much of her, to rave over the quaintness of heft 
manner, the simplicity of her talk, the wistfulness and 
wonderment of her eyes; and that Henry was indefa- 
tigable in bringing her partners—these are matters of 
record. He had set out to give Miss Martin the time 
of her life, and he flattered himself that he succeeded. 


They drove home through the deserted streets in 
the hush of the early morning. Compliment and 
laughter, the glance of responsive eyes, the ready smile 
of tender lips, the throb of hearts, the thrill of blood— 
all this was youth as she had never known it, as she 
would never know it again. For this was clear to 
her in the morning gray. And in some way which she 
did not understand, it was linked with that deeper 
something that had spoken to her lonely heart when 
her neighbor’s child at home had clung to its mother’s 
skirts. Attraction, love—life. She shivered a lit- 
tle. Common sense returned to her with a pang, as 
consciousness returns to those who have lain in 
swoons. 

“Are you cold?” asked the solicitous voice of Hen- 
ry. 

“No, not cold,” she said. Her eyes dwelt tenderly 
upon him. He was all that she had missed of young 
love and young companionship. He was all that she 
had missed of the fulness of life. Yet she was not so 
poor as shethad been. She knew now what the world 
was meant to be to women. Knowledge enriched her, 
and with it some wide-embracing sympathy. 

In the hall, when he had helped her from the car- 
riage and into the house, he took her hand and bent 
low over it. 

“Fair Mistress Martin,” he said in travesty, “I kiss 
your hand.” 

“No,” she said, withdrawing it. “Don’t make fun.” 

In the long look she turned upon him there was the 
essence of a farewell. She knew that she would not 
see him again as she had been seeing him—with thc 
eyes of unmixed rapture. To-morrow, when shé 
awoke, it would be to a different world. And know- 
ing that she was returning to her own again, that she 
was bidding farewell to the hour of youth which he 
had made her snatch from her sad, sober age, a great 
longing swelled within her. 

“Kiss me,” she whispered. “No one—no one ever 
did.” 

It seemed to’ him then and always after, that it was 
not poor, pale Caroline Martin whom he kissed, but 
some sad type of loneliness and emptiness, some em- 
bodiment of a stolen youth; and that the kiss was not 
a caress, but a sacrament endowing his soul forever 
with the tender grace of pity. 
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MUSIC 
A LIVELY SEASON IN PROSPECT. 


There will be concerts by the Choral 
Symphony Society as usual,—provided 
subscribers come to time—the unpopular 
“Popular Concerts” will be abandoned, 
and the energies of chorus and orchestra 
will be put on the six subscription con- 
certs scheduled. The choral works to 
be given include the inevitable “Mes- 
siah,”—the Handel oratorio having, for 
some occult reason, become a Christmas 
institution, is deemed indispensable to 
the Choral Symphony’s programme—a 
“double bill,” consisting of Rossini’s 
cheerfully secular setting of the “Stabat 
Mater” text, and Goring Thomas’ poetic 
“Swan and Skylark,” and short compo- 
sitions by Brahms and Becker.  Bee- 
thoven’s “Ninth Symphony,” and the F 
Minor Symphony of Tschaikowsky, are 
orchestral features planned; soloists in- 
clude Jacques Thibaut, violinist; Pablo 
Casals, violoncellist ; Mrs. Shannah Cum- 
ming and Mrs. Romer, sopranos; Miss 
Jessie Ringen and Mrs. Katherine Nich- 
ols, contraltos; Harold Gordon and Elli- 
son Van Hoose, tenors; Gwylm Miles, 
baritone; Frederick Martin and Herbert 
Witherspoon, bassos, and Anton Van 
Rooy, who needs no classification. Spe- 
cial significance attaches to the first con- 
cert on account of the appearance with 
the society of two alien singers who have 
made St. Louis their home. Mrs. Ro- 
mer, formerly of New York, a dramatic 
soprano of distinction, will he heard in 
solos and in a duet with Mr. Harold 
Gordon, who has forsaken his native 
burg of baked bean fame to become a 
resident of the World’s Fair city. As 
an earnest of his intention to remain “in 
our midst,” the popular young singer 
has leased a handsome studio at the 
Odéon, and has signed contracts for his 
appearance for one year with the choir 
at Shaare Emeth, and for concerts with 
the Choral Symphony Society, the 
“Dominant Ninth” Society of Alton, III, 
and other local and suburban societies. 


Apollo Club plans are as yet very 
vague. A fine lot of choruses are be- 
ing rehearsed, and Holman, the violoncel- 
list, has been secured as soloist. Herr 
Conried, the new ruler of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, has been pleaded with 
for the loan of some of his “stars” as 
collaborators for the club’s concerts, but 
so far has remained obdurate. How- 
ever, the “long green,” with which the 
Apollo Club is notoriously very free, 
may have its effect later. 

For the Union Musical Club, Mrs. 
Charles B. Rohland, director of the 
choral department, is preparing a high- 
ly interesting programme for the Len- 
ten concert,:and the annual engagement 
of the Kneisel Quartet is assured. 

The Morning Choral Club, this year 
under the direction of Mr. Alfred Ernst, 
will be heard at their first concert in 
the scene of the Valkyries, the sort of 
work in which Mr. Ernst excels, and in 
addition to this excerpt from a Wagner 
music drama, will sing a number of less 


strenuous choruses. Mrs. James L 
Blair, president of the club, is now in 
New York negotiating with a prominent 
artist for solo work at the first concert. 
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Singers who will be heard here in 
concerts and recitals independent of the 
local societies, include Melba, who opens 
the season at The Odéon early in No- 
vember; Patti, who sings here in De 
cember, (this sounds like an item from 
the Republic “Twenty-five years ago to- 
day” column), and Schumann-Heink. 

The annual influx of musicians, instru- 
mentalists, voice builders, singing teach- 
ers and vocalists (note the distinctions, 
please,) has been unusually great this 
year. In addition to Harold Gordon, 
the young Bostonian who promises to be 
the successor of the late lamented 
Charles Humphrey, there is Signor En- 
rico Campobello, of London, whilom op- 
era singer under the Mapleson regime 
with Patti, Campanini and Scalchi, a bar- 
itone of rare style and finish, who comes 
armed with strong documentary evidence 
of his skill as vocal instructor, the most 
significant endorsement being a very defi- 
nite and inclusive letter from Jean De 
Reszke. 

Mr. John Towers, endorsed by Mr. 
Ernest R. Kroeger, has come here from 
the East to teach; a young tenor named 
G.  Halcolm Sheffield, comes from 
Greenfield, Ill., via Paris, to take the 
place vacated by Clinton Elder at the 
Second Baptist Church, and another ten- 
or equally youthful, from Baltimore, 
Brown by name, who came here to study 
with that excellent teacher, Miss Toni 
Lieber, is making good” in the choir at 
Lindell Avenue M. E. Church. George 
Carrie returns from a course of study 
abroad, and will join the army of new 
vocal pedagogues. 

This invasion does not appear to inter- 
fere with the business of the many voice 
“builders,” “culture’-ers, “specialists,” 
“opera school”-ers already in the field. 
Madame Harriet Downing-Macklin, the 
Sbriglia exponent, reports a large and 
steadily growing class; Mrs. Stella Kel- 
logg-Haines requires the assistance of 
three sub-teachers to accommodate ap- 
plicants for admisison to her enormous 
class; the Elders, Frances and Clinton, 
are thus early in the season dangerously 
near a waiting list; Madame Runge- 
Jancke teaches until far into the night; 
Miro Delamotta, between his work at 
Forest Park Seminary and a large pri- 
vate class, finds less leisure than in his 
operatic days when he was required to 
sing nightly and learn the principal tenor 
role in a new opera every week; Chas. 
D. Geer, who has been honeymooning 
this summer, has his books black with 
names of eager students. 

Verily the town is singing mad, 
though the unusual activity in matters 
musical is not confined to the study of 
singing, to-wit, the many schools and 
conservatories. Mr. Robert Goldbeck 
has returned to this city to head the list 
of the faculty at Strassberger’s Conser- 
vatory, Mr. Louis Conrath has retired 
from that institution to open a school of 
his own, already well filled; the Beetho- 
ven Conservatory is crowded with pu- 
pils; then there are Weltner’s and many 
other schools where diplomas and certi- 
ficates are features. Many piano teach- 
ers have been compelled to engage assis- 
tants in order to care for their private 
classes; Mr. Kroeger has secured the 
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vices of Mr. L. Ernest Walker, Miss 
Kroeger and Miss Young; Mr. Victor 
hling in spite of help in his work, toils 
, rly and late, and grows daily fatter 
d more cherubic; Mr. George Vieh di- 
vides time between Lindenwood College, 
Strassberger’s Conservatory, his choir 
work and a private class, and sighs for 
more hours in the day; Mr. Alfred G. 
Robyn, between trips to Boston to see 
how his new opera is getting on, gives 
many lessons and presides at the organ 
of Holy Communion Church. 

Mr. Abraham I. Epstein, in addition 
to taxing conservatory work, directs two 
church choirs—at Shaare Emeth and St. 
John’s M. E. Church. A word for the 
Shaare Emeth choir, the most remarka- 
ble aggregation of singers, in local 
church music history. The double quar- 
tet is composed of Mrs. Sadie Kuttner- 
Epstein, Mrs. David Bauer, sopranos ; 
Mrs. Gertrude Dunning-Quarles, Miss 
Tillie Cornet, altos; Harold Gordon, 
George Carrie, tenors; William Mather 
Porteous, George Osgood, bassos. Young 
Mrs. Epstein is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting figure in the choir. Though still 
in her teens, her voice is full, round and 
powerful, and of extraordinary compass 
and flexibility. Her singing testifies to 
the skill of her busy instructor, Mr. 
Ethan Allen Taussig, of the Beethoven 
Conservatory. 


S¢ 


Edwin Vaile MacIntyre is another ex- 
tremely busy organist, teacher and com- 
poser, and so is Arthur Lieber, not to 
mention Charles Galloway. The imper- 
turbable Galloway, by the way, knows 
not the woes common to the average 
organist. He is proof against the ca- 
prices of choir singers, and when there 
is rebellion in the ranks of his chorus he 
quickly convinces visionary sopranos and 
tenors that “there are others” by releas- 
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ing them on the instant and filling their 
places from his reserve list. 

At Henneman Hall there is the multi- 
fariously employed Alexander and 
numerous sattelites, including Ottmar 
Moll, busy teacher and pianist, Lucien 
Becker, Frank Gecks and Charles 
Kaub, violinists. 

The Odéon is a veritable bee-hive. 
John Feld is busy with pianos and the 
ingenious and practicable “Sohmer Har- 
mony Chart,” teachers, vocal and instru- 
mental, make day and night hideous to 
the ear by the press of business. Victor 
Lichtenstein, Agnes Gray and Isaac 
Schoen struggle with numerous violin 
pupils, and the horde of vocal teachers 
is responsible for the diabolical shrieks 
and groans that resound through the 
corridors. The most inoffensive musi- 
cians are the pianists, the list of whicl: 
includes four of the best and _ busiest 
teachers in the city, namely, Miss Ida B. 
MacLagan, Miss Avis Blewitt and the 
Misses Miller and Shafer. 


Another energetic musican, whose time 
is precious, is Mr. Charles Kunkel, the 
veteran pianist, composer, teacher and 
publisher. Though his music school is 
extremely popular and pupils are many, 
Mr. Kunkel finds time to write an opera 
now and then, revises and modernizes 
sonatas from Beethoven to Chopin, and 
adds original compositions to his al- 
ready large catalogue. Mr. Kunkel’s 
most important work is his “Royal Piano 
Method.” In this “Method,” Mr. Kun- 
kel has unquestionably placed before the 
public the most thorough and complete 
work of this kind ever written. No 
detail is too obscure to escape minute 
analysis, and if illustrations of a specific 
point are necessary they are invariably 
given. The pains and care which must 
have been essential to produce such a 
work are characteristic of everything 
Mr. Kunkel undertakes. 


At the “Conservatorium” Miss Bettie 
Mahan carries on the late Mrs. Broad- 
dus’ vocal work along the lines fol- 
lowed by that estimable lady; Mr. Hor- 
ace Dibble sings and teaches, and Miss 
Adah Black, Miss Clara Meyer and Miss 
Christine Nohl care for substantial class- 
es. 


Notwithstanding the general prosper- 
ity two prominent music teachers have 
seen fit to seek other fields. Beautiful 
Lillian Apel Emery, stunning pianist and 
up-to-date teacher, tempted by alluring 
offers, has decided to teach in Detroit, 
her home city, during the coming season. 
She will probably be heard here in re- 
cital during the winter, and will reopen 
a studio in St. Louis next year. Homer 
Moore has deserted a sorrowing class, 
numbering some sixty pupils, ’tis said, 
and will assume the management of the 
American School of Opera in New York. 
Moore is a marvel of energy, and re- 
source, and is sure to make a big suc- 
cess of his undertaking. The glowing 
reports of success that come from for- 
mer St. Louis music workers prove that 
the unusual activity in this profession is 
not confined to this city. Mr. Milton B. 
Griffith, now of Duluth, Minn., former 
secretary of the Choral Symphony So- 
ciety, is busy directing a choral club, 
teaching and singing, and Mr. Harry 
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Fellows, formerly tenor at First Presby- 
terian Church, who has located in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has charge of the music at 
the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church in 
that city, in addition to teaching and con- 
cert work. 

ob 


THE TENDERFOOT. 

“The Tenderfoot” is not a melodic “ten- 
derfoot,” by any means, but rather a musi- 
cal maverick, “roped” and “ironed,” by 
the Messrs. Richard Carle and H. L, 
Heartz, masquerading under multifarious 
brands. One of these—the Luders brand 
—is so daringly exposed that it fairly 
stunned the huge audience for a moment, 
on the opening night, and the catch num- 
ber of the piece—the tune that is per- 
sistently reiterated by the band as a sort 
of postlude after the “opera”’—was in 
imminent danger of missing out on the 
expected “encore,” but fortunately the 
audience recovered its equilibrium in 
time to avert this disaster and cheered 
right lustily until the players had ex- 
hausted all the variations of “business” 
that follow each repetition of this tune. 

It is a tune with a past—and such a 
past, with aliases so numerous that were 
it not for the brazen way in which it is 
flaunted at the public ever and again, its 
history were almost impossible to trace. 
The nature of its genesis is not known, 
but it first achieved notoriety in the guise 
of a “Kangaroo,” then it appeared as a 
“Bumblebee,” a “Sea shell” and what not, 
and now it is presented—with only a very 
faint pretense of disguise—as a “Thomas 
Cat!” 

On one thing Mr. Heartz is to be 
heartily congratulated: catholicity of 
taste. His copious quotations range to 
composers as remote from “operatic com- 
edy” as Schumann: to-wit, a theme from 
“The Two Grenadiers.” 


As for the book, according to advance 
programme notes, “Chicago writers” are 
credited with “talking of it” as “ ‘Arizo- 
na’ set to music.” Now, this is rather 
too sanguine a view to take of the mat- 
ter, but if these “writers” confined them- 
selves to “talk” it is not so bad. True, 
its locale is the West—a musical comedy 
West, where maids wear accordeon 
plaited knee skirts and gay colored silken 
hose—and it has melodramatic scenes, as 
has “Arizona,” but between Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Carle there is a gulf so wide 
and deep that even Mr. Carle’s freely 
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work possible is the only way to do 


such as we are doing. You have not 
had such work nor can you get it else- 
where. We prefer to do no fast work 
at all. We did over three quarters 
of a MILLION COLLARS and 
CUFFS our first year which closed 
April Ist. 


Dinks {. Parrish’s Laundry, 


(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive Street. 
“Lest we format, ” we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 
NOT IN A TRUST. 
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“In all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and so sweet?” 


THE 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


There may be somewhere on the 
earth a more delightful region than 
that of the Thousand Islands, but if 
there is, it has not been discovered. 
It is as fine as the Bay of Naples, with 
2,000 picturesque Islands _ scattered 
along the twenty-five miles of one of 
the most beautiful rivers in the world. 
You can find out a great deal regard- 
ing it in No. 10 of the “Four Track 
Series,” “The Thousand Islands;” 
issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be malled f free on receipt af a two- 
cent stamp, by G — is, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Gr Central Station, New York. 














used ammunition will not carry across it. 

The story is silly, the sentiment pre- 
posterous, but when Mr. Carle holds on 
to the ropes, so to speak, when he gets 
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See Grates in Operation at Our Office 
Your Choice of Style and Finish 
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GAS GRATES 


WINTER COMFORT 


Every requirement of comfort—every requisite of a 
healthful room, is supplied by Gas Grates. 
realize the perfection of comfort, 
faction of keeping your room clean, try a 


GAS GRATE 


Delivered and connected in your fire-place, $8.00 each— 
payable $2.00 per month, for four months, with your gas bill. 


If you want to 
combined with the satis- 
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down to tomfoolery, pure and simple, 
where he is thoroughly at ease, his book 
as well as he, is genuinely funny. He 
has written himself a good part—nearly 
all the others are merely “feeders” for 
his Professor—and his lines contain 
many “laughs.” Says Bill Barker to the 
Professor: 

“What is your name?” 

“Zachary Pettibone, LL. 
answers Mr. Carle. 

“IT didn’t ask you to spell it,” 
Bill. 

To which the Professor naively replies: 

“I was giving it to you by degrees.” 

Quite Ade-ian, isn’t it? After Gilbert, 
too, but— 

Some of the puns are wicked, but, as a 
general thing, the humor is away above 
’ of the day, 
parts 


mB. AS 


growls 


the average “musical comedy’ 
and, the would-be “romantic” 
omitted, makes a good, jolly show. 

There are lots of girls—pretty ones, 
too—an energetic male chorus, and capa- 
ble principals, headed by the lean Mr. 
Carle, in his “fat” part. 

Miss Agnes Paul, handsomer than 
ever, acted skillfully and sang—the little 
allotted her—tastefully. Charles Wayne, 
Henry Norman, a plucky, clever little girl 
named Conley and Ethel Johnson, did 
exceptionally good work—especially little 
Miss Johnson, who dances wonderfully 
well. The less said about the prima don- 
na and the tenor—that unspeakably ten- 
oristic tenor—the better. 

Pierre Marteau. 
hob b 
PICTURES OF THE UNSEEN 


Pictures of the unseen are the latest 
offspring of science and invention. The 
phrase sounds like a paradox. Can a 
man, in truth, depict the invisible? Yes, 
with a microscope and biograph. 

Every schoolboy of the Twentieth 
century knows all about microbes, bacil- 
li, amoebe and coccidiidea. But the 
brief life and vulgar habits of these in- 
finitely minute organisms have _hither- 
to been hidden from our eyes. Only 
a few. scientific enthusiasts have stud- 
ied them. 

Now comes Mr. Charles Urban with 
his ingenious machinery. He impris- 
ons a drop of water or a speck of: Stil- 
ton cheese on a microscope slide, pho- 
tographs its active residents, and with a 
their or 


biograph reflects on the screen 


dinary behavior, magnified a_ million- 
fold. 

The spectator is fascinated by 
pictures. Yet it requires a mental ef- 
fort to realize that he is witnessing life 
as it is going on all around him. The 
workshops of Mr. Urban are at 48 Ru- 
pert street, and in the basement he has 
fitted up a darkened gallery, where he 
shows to favored friends his protoplas- 
mic wonders. 

The life in a drop of filtered water as 
seen on the screen consists of what ap- 
pears to be tiny dark colored balloons, 
growing in size from a pin’s head to the 
diameter of a halfpenny, when they 
burst and throw out a trail of specks— 
their offspring—which at once begin to 
increase in stature. In the speck of 
dust from the rind of a Stilton cheese 
gray crabs gravely crawl from side to 
side, searching for food, which they eat 
with slow solemnity. Lesser animalcu- 
le move behind them, their forms not 
clearly defined, but the whole speck is in 
a* turmoil of life; nowhere can the eye 
discern absolute rest. 

More remarkable still are the pic- 
tures of the veins in the web of a frog’s 
foot and in the point of a leaf. You see 
the blood rushing through the frog’s ar- 
tery like water down a mill stream. The 
current ever flows fast, though the pace 
seems to vary slightly. This may be 
only an optical illusion. In the veins 
of the leaf the sap has not the appear- 
ance of liquid, but of minute marbles 
which revolve slowly along a series of 
galleries, like the galleries of a mine. 

Needless to say, the objects as pre- 
sented to the eye on the screen are mag- 
nified several million times. The chief 
impression they leave behind is an ex- 


the 


traordinary sense of movement. Rest, 
repose, stillness, seem absolutely op- 
posed to all principles of nature. At 


the very moment of death new life in 
some form or other is born. 

The biograph is already immensely 
popular, but it will be nothing to its 
popularity when these pictures, taken by 
Mr. Urban’s clever invention, are pub- 
licly displayed. 

Science will possibly find in them a 
valuable aid. To show how uncertain 
is the knowledge of the most advanced 
science in. regard to these organisms, 
let us take the case of the typhoid ba- 
cillus. 


It was discovered some few years ago 
that a peculiar bacillus was present in 
all persons suffering from typhoid, and 
in all foods and drinks which spread the 
disease. Experiments were carried out, 
and it was assumed, not without good 
reason, that the bacillus was the prim- 
ary cause of the malady, and it was ac- 
cordingly labeled the typhoid bacillus. 

But then bacteriologists further dis- 
covered that the typhoid bacillus was 
present in water which was not infec- 
tious and in persons who were not ill, 
or had never been ill, with typhoid. 

So now a theory is propounded that a 
healthy typhoid bacillus does not cause 
typhoid, but-that_it is only when the 
bacillus is itself sick of a fever, or, in 
other words, is itself the prey of some 
infinitely minuter organisms, which feed 
on it alone, that it works harm to mor- 
tal men. 

This bald summary of the doubts of 
bacteriology in the matter of the typhoid 
bacillus suffices to elucidate the vast 
fields of knowledge waiting to be ex- 
plored in the invisible regions of or- 
ganic life. The improved biograph 
should prove of invaluable help in this 
direction in the future. Already an 
animated photograph of a living typhoid 
bacillus has been secured. 

Mr. Urban has taken a series of de- 
lightful natural history photographs. 
The toad at dinner is as comical a pic- 
ture of real life as the most exacting 
humorist could desire. To watch the 
bloated gourmand heave his sides in fat 
content and roll his eyes with unctuous 
relish as he swallows each grub is a 
laughable study of the happy glutton. 

The photographs of water spiders, 
fresh water hydra, plant louse and May 
fly larva taken by Mr. Miller Duncan 
are interesting and instructive. 

Such pictures shown to children of 
average intelligence must quicken their 
interest in natural history and their ap- 
preciation of events outside the ordi- 
nary routine of an ordinarily dull life. 

The farmer, the gardener and _ the 
fruit-grower may all look to the bio- 
graph in the future for help in their 
daily battle against their myriad ene- 
mies. 

An hour spent in watching the habits 
of a blight, magnified so that the human 
understanding may easily realize its true 


aims and intentions, should be of in- 
valuable use in practical husbandry. 

The potential value of Mr. Urban’s 
invention is immense. Most of man’s 
worst foolishness is commited through 
absolute ignorance of the multitudinous 
micrococci which surround, 
inhabit him. 

No one who has even played with a 
microsgope will question the fascinating 
interest which lies in the lesser life. 


envelop, 


5ut 


"a microscope is weariness for the eye, 


impossible in the case of a busy man. 
To be able to enjoy its pleasures in the 
easy manner of a magic lantern exhibi- 
tion is something to look forward to. 

These very bodies of ours support and 
nurture as crowded a life as throngs 
the outer surface of the globe. Through 
our veins wander tribes of Bedouin bac- 
teria, possessed, we doubt not, of recog- 
nized forms of communal existence. 

The pain which we call colic may con- 
ceivably be due to a South African war 
of bacilli, and a twinge of toothache to 
some upheaval in microbe politics equiv- 
alent to a change in our fiscal policy. 

The suggestion sounds ludicrous, but 
so little do we know of the lesser life 
that it is well within the range of possi- 
bility. If man’s entity indeed began as 
an ameeba in primeval slime, there is no 
Jaw of evolution which forbids the pos- 
sibility of his nurturing in his veins to- 
day a microbe that millions of years 
hence shall attain to an infinitely higher 
degree of civilization than he will ever 
reach. 

Concerning these far distant centu- 
ries, we need not trouble here. The 
world is a pleasant place whether 
regard ourselves as gray crabs crawling 
on the rind of a Stilton cheese or as 
roving planets whose peoples are war- 
ring bacilli and meddlesome microbes.— 
London Express. 
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Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possi- 
ble for high quality. J. Bolland Jew- 


elry Co., southwest corner Locust and 
Seventh streets. 
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IN KENTUCKY. 


A Kentucky woman has discovored 
a new use for the telephone. Wishing 
to visit a neighbor, she pulled the ba- 
by’s crib up in front of the telephone. 
opened the receiver, and told central 
if the baby began to cry to call her up 
at the neighbor's. 
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BRIDES IN SOCIETY 


Louis will be in the zenith of its 
imnal glory when the bridal march 
ns with the end of this month. 
ne time of the year for the general 

«jal round-up has come, and for two 
months, at least, wedding bells will 
chime almost continuously, and smart 
women will have little chance to get 
out of their tulles and chiffons, laces 
and gauzes during the period of bridal 
regnum. 

The first of these fashionable events 
is the marriage of Miss Marie Walsh 
and Mr. John Edward Geraghty, for 
which Mr. and Mrs. Julius S. Walsh 
have sent out the invitations. It will 
tuke place Wednesday, September 30, 
at St. Francis Xavier’s Church. Miss 
Sallie Walsh, sister of the bride, will 
serve as maid of honor. Her cousin, 
Miss Josephine Walsh, and Miss Maud 
Niedringhaus, will be the bridemaids. 
A bridal dinner will follow the after- 
noon church ceremony at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Julius Walsh, in Del- 
mar boulevard. Immediately after- 
ward bride and groom will depart for 
a honeymoon trip East. 

Miss Josephine Walsh, the _ bride- 
elect of Capt John Savage Bates, will 
be married during the holidays, and 
the Walsh-Sawyer nuptials, which will 
dispose of the last of the beautiful 
Walsh girls, will also be celebrated 
during that time. . 

Wednesday, September 30, will also 
be the day on which Miss Lily Lam- 
mert will be married to Dr. R. B. Hig- 
bee. Hers will be an exclusive home 
wedding, followed by an informal re- 
ception at the beautiful Lammert resi- 
dence in Lindell boulevard. The young 
folks will go on a wedding journey im- 
mediately afterwards, New York and 
the Atlantic coast resorts being their 
destination. 

Walter Birge, of the House of Dele- 
gates, will be married Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 28, in Kansas City, to Miss Ma- 
bel Marianna Brown, daughter of 
Judge and Mrs. Brown. The bride, 
who comes of a wealthy and influen- 
tial family, has decided upon a large 
and fashionable church wedding. Miss 
Ada Birge, sister of the groom, will 
serve Miss Brown as maid of honor. 

One of the early October weddings 
will be that of Miss Lina Boisliniere 
and Doctor Joseph Grindon. On ac- 
count of recent deaths in the bride's 
family,, the wedding will be quiet and 
exclusive. 

The wedding of Miss Mathilde An- 
derson and Mr. Edwin S. Puller will 
take place Monday, October 5. On 
the same day Miss Mabel Virginia 
Riddle will be married to Mr. Philip 
Fouck. The bride is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Truman Post Riddle, who 
will give their daughter a large and 
fashionable send-off. 

Early in October Eugene Abadie 
will hie himself to Memphis, Tenn., 
there to be married, Monday, October 

to Miss Alice Bolling, one of the- 
belles of that city, who will come to 
St. Louis to live with her husband-to- 
be. Mr. Cary Hutchinson will go with 
Mr. Abadie as his best man. Col. 
and Mrs. Eugene §S. Abadie, parents 
of the groom, and their daughter, Mrs. 
Pierre Bermond, of Austin, Tex., who 
was the charming Nina Abadie, will 
attend the wedding with hosts of St. 
Louis society folks, who hold invita- 
tions, 

Another out-of-town wedding in 
which St. Louisans are interested, will 
be that of Mr. Raymond Gilmore Scott 
and Miss May Reynolds, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hughes Reynolds, 
of Rome, Ga. The marriage will be 
solemnized at “Rubyjune,”’ the country 
oo of the Reynolds, Tuesday, Octo- 
er 6, 

The wedding of Miss Elsa Bremmer- 
mann and Mr, George Storm, is to be 
one of the interesting and fashionable 
events in South Side circles. It will 
occur Saturday, October 17, at Christ 


Chureh Cathedral, and will be followed 
by a handsome reception at the Brem- 
mermann home. Mr. Storm will take 
his bride to New York, where they will 
reside. 

Quite a number of prominent St. 
Louisans will go to Wickliffe, Kan., 
for the marriage of Mr. L. Wade Chil- 
dress and Miss Lucy Marshaii Turner, 
cousin of Mrs. I. G. Baker and Mrs. J. 
S. Fuqua, of West Pine boulevard, 
where Miss Turner has been frequent- 
ly entertained in past seasons. Mr. 
Childress comes of a prominent Ten- 
nessee family, but is located perma- 
nently in St. Louis. He is a great- 
nephew of President Polk’s wife. He 
and his bride will reside in St. Louis. 

The marriage of Miss Genevieve Dil- 
lon, sister of Mrs. Jessie McDonald, 


and Mr. Herry Beadel, Jr., of New 
York, will take place at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, at the Roman _ Catholic 


Church of St. Leodegar, Friday, Sep- 
tember 25. Mrs. John Dillon, mother 
of the bride, and the Countess de la 
Vaux, her aunt, will attend the wed- 
ding. Mr. Beadel is a prominent young 
architect, who is taking a_ special 
course at the Beaux Arts, Paris. . Mr. 
located in 


and Mrs. Beadel will be 
New York upon their return from 
abroad. 


Later marriages in smart society 
will be those of Miss Louis Brown and 
Ingram Boyd, Virginie Wright and 
George Simmons, Marie Nidelet and 
Edgar Rozier, Amy Ziegler and Rich- 
ard Marshall Johnson, and Alice Orth- 
wein and Edward R. Heissler, of Chi- 
cago. 

The marriage of pretty Miss Frances 
Daily, of West Pine boulevard, and 
Mr. Charles Lewis Lyle, son of Mr. 
Robert Lyle, will occur early in No- 
vember, at the home of the bride. 

The wedding of Miss Emilie Streiff 
Grant, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. John 


Grant, and Mr. Albert Wright Collier, 
of Atlanta, Ga., is announced to take 


place on October 28, at the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Rev. Dr. S. J. 
Niccolls officiating. Miss Grant will 
be attended by Miss Ruth Orthwein 
as maid of honor, and Misses Nettie 
Hoffman, Mattie Maddox and _ Elsie 
Stracker as bridesmaids. Miss Grant 
is one of this year’s graduates of Mary 
Institute. She met her fiance during 
her summer's sojourn at Colorado 
Springs, whither she had gone with 
Mrs. Robert M. Stockton. After her 
marriage she will reside in Atlanta, 
the home of Mr. Collier. 

Formal announcement is made _ of 
the approaching marriage of Miss Co- 
rinne Tripler Shewell and Mr. John 
Deadrick Lucas, on Wednesday even- 
ing, September 30, at the home of the 
bride’s parents in West Pine boulevard 
at 8 o’clock in the evening. Miss She- 
well will be attended by her sister, 
Elizabeth, and Mr. Lucas will have 
Mr. Guy Clark for his best man. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Bruce Leffing- 
well, of the Usonia Hotel, have an- 
nounced the engagement of _ their 
daughter, Mary Galt, to Mr. Wallace 
Cc. Culver, the wedding to take place 
the latter part of October. Miss Lef- 
fingwell is a pretty Chicago girl, who 
has recently come to St. Louis to re- 
side with her parents, and Mr. Culver 
is a member of the well-known St. 
Louis family of that name. 

A wedding of note last week was 
that of Miss Irma Espenhain, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Espenhain, 
and Mr. William Walker, of Denver, 
Colo. The nuptial knot was tied at 
the home of the bride’s parents in Mil- 
waukee, where the Espenhains are 
now residing. The bride’s _ sisters, 
Mrs. William Orthwein, and Mrs. 
Frank Nulsen, attended the wedding. 
Misses Minette Endres and Edith Lyle, 
former schoolmates of the _ bride, 
served as bridemaids. 

A pretty wedding was that of Miss 
Julia May Vincil, niece of Mr. and Mrs. 
Montague Lyon, and Mr. Le Roy Mor- 
ton Harvey, which took place at the 
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- HANDKERCHIEFS 


Orders are now being received for Irish Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs, to be embroidered with initials, monograms, crests or 


October 15th in order to insure delivery by December 25th. 


Specimens may be seen at Handkerchief 
Department, Broadway entrance. 
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Chureh of the Ascension in Cabanne. 
An informal reception followed _ the 
ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Harvey will 
be at home to their friends after No- 
vember 1, at 317 Linden avenue, Oak 
Park Hill. 

One of the fashionable weddings of 
the early fall was that of Miss Char- 
lotte Eliot, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Will Eliot, and Professor George Law- 
rence Smith. The ceremony was sol- 
emnized at the summer home of the 
Eliots, at Gloucester, Mass. Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Smith will be located in 
the East. 

Charming was the wedding last 
Wednesday of Miss Jessie Michaels, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. Michaels, 
and Mr. Joel Lee Myers. Rabbi Sam- 
uel Sale performed the ceremony at 
the home of the bride’s parents, in 
West Pine boulevard. Mr. and Mrs. 
Myers received the congratulations of 
their friends informally, and left for 
a wedding journey soon after. Upon 
their return they will be at home to 
their friends at 4340 West Pine boule- 
vard. 

The young Chinese lads, 
Mr. Wong Kai Kah, imperial 
commissioner to the World’s Fair, will 


sons of 
vice- 


no longer appear in their sky-blue 
robes, bulging jackets and _ flowing 
sleeves, which made them look like 


girls at the last St. Louis Club lawn- 
tete, given in their honor. At least, 
charming Virginia Cox, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Cox, thought 
they belonged to the female sex, and 
thereby hangs the tale of their change 
of costume. Being introduced to Wong 
Kai Kah by the master of ceremonies 
of the evening, Miss Cox congratulated 
him upon the handsome appearance of 
his daughters, and then blushed pret- 
tily, when she was told that they were 
sons. 

Miss Violet Pierce, H. Clay Pierce's 
brilliant daughter, carried off the hon- 


——___ 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or mt St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 
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Violin Studio 


ROOM T. 1024 NORTH GRAND AV. 





CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months, not later than 
July 10, it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship. 
spelling. etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 


business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 


means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 





ors of the Myopia Hunt Club’s open- 
air horseshow a week ago. She was 
awarded the blue ribbon for her clever 
exhibition of four-in-hand driving 
over Eben D. Jordan’s crack four, a 
favorite nomination of the Myopia 
contingent. 

A number of prominent St. Louisans 
congregated lately at the Hotel Ce- 
cil, London, bound for home. Among 
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them were the Sam Thompsons, who 
have traveled abroad for two months, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank D. Hirschberg. 
and Mrs. Everett Pattison, with the 
bevy of young women, whom she 
chaperoned on a trip through France 
and Germany. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Warren Brown, 
of Portland place, have returned from 
the Michigan resorts. With them 
came Mr. and Mrs. W. F. McElroy, of 
Lindell boulevard. 

St. Louisans are flocking back from 
abroad. Dr. and Mrs. Luedeking, with 
their daughter, Alice, and Mrs. H. Ditt- 
mann, sailed September 15, and will 
be home in a few days. 

M. and Mrs. A. Fuller, of Lindell 
boulevard, returned a few days ago 
from a five months’ trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Busch will 
come back in November, leaving Mr. 
and Mrs. Tony Faust, Sr., and Mrs. A. 
D. Giannini at Wisbaden for another 
winter. 

Mrs. E. C. Lackland and her daugh- 
ter, Caroline, will sail October 9 for 
Europe, and expect to be away for six 
months. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Wright, of 
Westminster place, are back from 
Hyannisport, Me. Their daughter, 
Miss Jean Wright, who is a graduate 
of Ogontz, will postpone her debut for 
another year and devote herself to the 
study of music during the coming sea- 
son. 

Mrs. Clarence Hoblitzelle has re- 
turned from her summer home at We- 
quetonsing, bringing with her her 
guest, Miss Eleanor von Phul. 

Mrs. James O'Neil, accompanied by 
her mother, Mrs. Joseph W. Moon, left 
for Boston and New York Saturday. 
They will return for the Veiled Proph- 
et’s ball. 

Massage treatments given to ladies 
at their homes, by Mrs. Julia G. Bridge- 
man, 4585 Evans avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Everett Little, 
of New York, will spend the winter in 
traveling abroad. Mrs. Little is re- 
membered here as the regal Miss Vir- 
ginia Cabanne. 

Miss J. I. Lea’s scalp treatment, mas- 
sage, shampooing; perfect and sani- 
tare care of the head and hair. Mani- 
curing. Room 304 Century Building. 

he he 

“Why do you believe in second sight, 
major?” inquired Major Darby in an 
impressive whisper. “Because I fell 
in love at first sight!’’ replied his prac- 
tical friend. Well, there’s logic in 
the remark. People like Swope’s shoes 
at first sight. They like them better 
the more they wear the shoes. There's 
no shoe like the Swope shoe for fit, 
finish, durability and value for money. 
Swope’s is at 311 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. 8S. A. 

cbeeQoe}s 
A VERY SUSPICIOUS MAN. 

Alfred Henry Lewis was discussing 

politics and politicians when the name 


of a Tammany man of some prominence 
was mentioned. 


“Mr. Blank is too suspicious,” said 
Mr. Lewis. “He thinks every one is 
trying to injure him. He is as sus- 


picous as George Biddle’s dog.” 

“And how about the dog?’ asked a 
listener, who expected a story. 

“Oh, the dog,” said Mr. Lewis, “was 
so suspicious that he went through life 
sideways for fear some one would kick 
him.”—New York Times. 

aM M M 
$12.00 TO NEW ORLEANS AND 
RETURN. 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. will sell round 
trip tickets at above rate from St. Louis 
and Cairo, Ill., and intermediate stations 
to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery 
and other Southern points on October 
20. Liberal limits and stop-overs. St. 
Louis Office, 518 Olive street. 
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UNITED STATES 
TRUST COMPANY 











MAIL US A DOLLAR! 


IT WILL GROW WHILE YOU SLEEP. 








We will lend you a Clock Savings Bank like this cut if you 
deposit not less than ONE DOLLAR with us. Your deposit can 
be sent safely by mail to us, either by P. O. Order, Express 
Order, Check, Bank Draft, or by Registered Mail. 


THE CLOCK WILL BE SENT BY EXPRESS OR MAIL, PREPAID. 





WE 
PAY 


PER CENT INTEREST AND COM- 
POUND IT SEMI-ANNUALLY. 








We have fitted up Room 510 of the United States Trust Build. 
ing for the convenience of our out-of-town depositors visit- 
ing St. Louis. You will find there entire privacy and facilities 


for correspondence, 


Our depositors are invited to have their mail addressed care 
of United States Trust Building and make this room their 
headquarters while in St. Louis, 





SMALL DEPOSITS ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. or ST.LOUIS 


United States Trust Bidg., N. E Cor. Broadway and Locust &t., St. Louis, Mo. 











WHEELS 


He was a reporter on one of the big 
dailies, and he had been sent to investi- 
gate a certain lunatic asylum. The re- 
porter was shown around, but everyone 
he saw seemed to have some mania to a 
greater or less degree. Finally, how- 
ever, he met a man who, he was con- 
vinced, was perfectly sane. 

“You can see for yourself,” said the 
latter, “that I am being kept here abso- 
lutely against my will and that I am no 
more crazy than you are. I hope you 
will write up my case and give it to the 
world as an example of the horrible uses 
to which asylums for the insane are 
sometimes put.” 

“T shall certainly do so,” said the re- 
porter, as he turned to go; “you may 
count on me to do all I can to show up 
this outrage and to get you out of here. 
Good-bye.” 

“Hold on a minute,” said the man; 
“you don’t happen to have a piece of 
toast about you, do you?” 

“Toast! What do you want toast for?” 

“Well, that’s too bad. I thought you 
might have a piece. You know I’m a 
poached egg, and I want to sit down.”— 
Broadway Weekly. 


eh bh 
MILES’ CANDIDACY 


Apropos of the retirement of General 
Nelson A. Miles from the command of 
the United States army, an interview is 
recalled which occurred some _ years 
ago, in which the General told a story to 
illustrate his attitude on the question 
of being a candidate for the Presidency 
He was then stationed on a_ western 
frontier, and was approached by the 
representative of an Eastern paper, who 
said: 

“They say in the East that you are 
aiming for the Presidency.” 


“Do they?” the general replied. 


“Well, we won’t take much time for 
an interview on that subject. The thing 
reminds me of an experience that a 
scout had in the old days when we were 
fighting the Cheyennes in 1875. That 


scout was a club-footed Frenchman, a 
plucky, good fellow too. He had to 
make his way from Fort Keough to a 
cantonment on the Missouri, and _ the 
Cheyennes were after him. They pushed 
him like Satan, and after a time his horse 
gave out, and he had to hoof it. Well, 
it was a rough, bad country, and his 
poor club-feet slipped and stumbled and 
slid so that his trail must have been 
something awful~to contemplate. An 
Indian can read marks in the ground as 
well as you and I can read a book, but 
they had never dogged a club-foot be- 
fore. He got into the cantonment all 
right, and pretty soon the Cheyennes 
came along. They pointed to the trail 
and asked our people to look at them. 
“We can’t make out which way that fel- 
low was going,’ said they. Now, that’s 
the case with these people who busy 
themselves about me. They don’t know 
anything about me, and they can’t find 
out.” 

After a pause General Miles turned 
his head and spoke a few words over 
his shoulder. “My only ambition is to 
command brave men,” said he, “and I’ve 
been doing that for thirty years.” 

eb he 
A DIPLOMATIC MOVE. 


Once, when the late President Faure 
was being escorted through the Paris 
Salon by an artist of note, on the open- 
ing day, he caught sight of a picture 
that struck him as safe to criticise. To 
his dismay he found that the author of 
the “machin” which had excited his 
amusement was his worthy guide. 
Turning to the mortified painter, he 
said: “You know how it is; the buyer 
always runs down the thing he has set 
his heart on. The fact is, I want that 
picture for the Palais de 1’Elysee!” 
And, as good as his word, the President 
bought the picture next day. 


oh & 
STATIONARY. 

“The star,” said the soubrette, “fell 
through the trap door and broke her 
leg, but the doctor fixed it up, and now 
she’s all right.” ( 

“Sort of a fixed star?” 

Ms Mn Ma 
YOU BET. 

“Pa, what is a peanut politician?” 

“Oh, he’s one who makes the candi- 
date shell out.” 


SENSITIVE MRS. CAMPBELL. 


It is related that one evening last 
winter, at a dinner given in honor of 
Mrs. Pat Campbell, in New York, the 
English actress remarked, loftily: 
“They wanted me to play Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles in England, but I 
thought it a vulgar character, and I 
can’t be gross, you know.” This from 
the woman whose whole fame rested 
on her impersonations of women with 
malodorous pasts or notorious presents 
was astounding to all present, each one 
of whom had said something in exten- 
uation of the sins of poor Tess and in 
admiration of Hardy’s masterpiece as 
a dramatic character-drawing. For a 
moment there was an embarrassed si- 
lence, and then Miss Warren, who is 
to star in the play this season, spoke 
up innocently: “It is dreadful to be so 
sensitive. I expect, Mrs. Campbell, 
you find it hard even to accept your 
share of the gross receipts.” 


eh oh be 
WOULDN’T GO DOWN. 


Jonah had just emerged from his 
quarters within the whale. 

“Do you suppose,” he said sarcasti- 
cally, as the whale backed into deep 
water, “do you suppose that I can 
square these last few nights with my 
wife with any such fish story as this?” 

Although they didn’t have saloons in 
those primitive days, it was the fashion 
to rush the goatskin, and the women of 
the time were next. 


ch hh 
HIS GOOD IMPULSE. 

Ex-Sheriff “Tom” Dunn, at the Dem- 
ocratic club a few evenings ago, told 
this story of the late Police Justice 
Duffy: Duffy, while visiting an up State 
jail, saw a prisoner who had a rat in 
his possession. The magistrate said: 

“Ah, you have a rat, I see.” 

“Yes,” said the convict. “I feeds him 
every day. I thinks more of that rat 
than any other living creature.” 

“That proves,” said Duffy, sentimen- 
tally, “that in every man there’s some 
good impulse if you can only find it. 
How came you to take such a fancy to 
the rat?” 

“’Cos he bit the warden,” said the 
convict cheerfully.—New York World. 
MB I, 

MERELY RUMOR. 

Rawson Rounder—I understand that 
Mrs. Lakeside is going to marry her 
former husband. 

Grace Gadder—There’s nothing in it. 
She told me herself that she could nev- 
er marry that man enough to love him. 
—Puck. 
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GEORGIA=STIMSON 


Furniture and Carpet Co. 
616-618 Washington Avenue 


Let us lead you by this mental picture through the Show House of St. Louis in Furniture, Carpets 
and Draperies, filled with everything needed in the Home or Office from the cheapest to the 
most elaborate. 








BAS E M E N os tonnes EEUU N NG Oe COO e CGS UNE TT EEO 8 Cee C RENN e EE e Keke eee N ER eee eae 


Our Office Department occupies the basement. Every conceivable article for an office is shown. Along with our full assort- 
ment of Desks, we have the Shaw-Walker Verticle Filing System. All told, our office department is the most complete in the country. 


FIRST FLOOK 


For Mission and Den Furniture, Rugs, both domestic and Oriental, the first floor is a picture. Here we have a selection that impresses 
everyone entering our House Beautiful. Every grade and price is represented. In Den Furniture, see our Card Tables, Smoking Stands, 
Cellerettes, apes J Dish Stands, Odd Chairs, Tables, Pipe Racks, Beer Coolers, in fact everything for a Den. A full assortment 
of Rugs near at hand to fit in with any color scheme you may desire, and any price and quality. 


SECOND FLOOR 


On the second floor proper, we have nothing but Dining Room Furniture and such a collection of high, medium and low 
grade has never been surpassed anywhere. Every wood, every period, every finish, every grade and to suit any purse. 


BALCONY—SECOND FLOOR 


Is devoted to Library Furnilure entirely. The 6000 square feet of floor space which this balcony contains is crowded with the 
choicest in everything pertaining to a Library or living room. It is a revelation to all who have seen it. 


THIRD FLOOR 


Bedroom Suits, Odd Dressers and Chiffoniers fill the third floor, You may imagine the assortment when we say 7500 square 
feet are covered and nothing else is shown. No matter what period or character you want, it is here. See our line of 
Gentlemen’s Chiffoniers—over fifteen styles. 


BALCONY—THIRD FLOOR 


Brass and Iron Beds have never been shown in the quantity and way we display them. To appreciate this line of metal 
beds it must be seen. 


Desks, Music Cabinets and Shabing Stands in endless variety are here, and all shown in a perfect light. 
FOURTH FLOORK 


Contains. Carpets only. Every grade, color, style and make is represented. We feel no competition in this department and 
e ar none. ¢ only wish for twice the capacity in order to keep up with our increasing business. 


FIFTH FLOOK 





- Oar Drapery Department is here. It is our pride, and justly so. All who visit it have nothing but praise for the splendid 


collection of Draperies, Curtains, Wall Hangings and all that goes to make a department of this kind complete. 


Here we display our Parlor Suits also. Nowhere in this Western country is there a showroom the equal of our Parlor 
Floor, and nowhere is there a better selection of Suits, Odd Chairs, Cabinets, Tables, etc. 


SIXTH FLOOK 
Riffia, Reed and Rattan Furnilure, along with Folding Beds, Wardrobes, etc., crowd this floor. 
ON THE BALCONY—SIXTH FLOOR 


We have Rockers galore; Hall Seats, Mirrors, etc., extend to the roof. Here is where we are compelled to stop; our land- 
lord would not allow us to go higher, and so ends the story of the house beautiful, to which all are cordially invited. It 
would please us greatly to show our friends and the public the result of our first six months in business, and convince them 
hat we carry the cheapest as well as the finest, that our prices are the lowest and our stock the best selected in the city. 


SR) 


Bear Well in Mind Our House Number 


616-618 WASHINGTON AVENUE 














QUEENA NTAOTETOOROTRANNONEEE TENE 0 evenenanensue 8 rensiene wenne : : 
: MR. WM. J. MITCHELL IS NOW WITH US AND H 
A WOULD BE PLEASED TO MEET HIS FRIENDS H 
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THEATRICALS 

The skillful hand of Robert Mantell 
is easily visible in the building up of 
his new play, “The Light of Other 
Days,” which opened at the Olympic 
Theater last Sunday night to a large 
house. If the other “Light” plays to 


be brought out this season, notably, 
“The Light that Failed,” with Forbes 
Robertson and Gertrude Elliot, and a 
third with a “Light” title announced 
for the new year, are as good as Mr. 


Mantell’s, playwrights and managers 
will be happy. W. A. Tremaine and 
Irving L. Hall laid a good foundation 
with a romantic plot taken from the 
French revolutionary period, but Mr. 
Mantell came in after the prologue, 
which divides the latter’s time from 


the actual play by seventeen years, 
with artistic touch and symmetry. He 
gave himself the part of Maurice Des- 
mond, a fine character’ delineation, 
throughout which he practices the art 
of self-repression. To his leading lady, 
Miss Marie Booth Russell, he gave al- 
most as good, if not better, in the dual 
role of Helene de la Croix, mother, and 
Cerise, daughter. Miss Russell, in the 
vernacular of the race _ track, is a 
“ringer” for Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
She has the tall and sinewy figure of 
the English actress, her raven black 
hair, worn in the Campbell coil, her 
vocal inflection and her method of 
reading the lines. Especially is this 
similarity striking in the prologue, 
where she plays the part of the older 
woman. The play is handsomely staged, 
aptly cast, and presents Mr. Mantell in 
a new perspective, that of the elderly 
man, artistically sustained down to the 
lovers’ scene in the fourth act. For, 
of course, Maurice Desmond marries 
his ward, Cerise, after having loved 
and lost her mother, Helene. 
Beginning Monday, September 28, 
with matinees Wednesday and Satur- 


day, Charles Frohman _ will present 
George Fleming’s dramatization of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s’ immensely 


popular novel on the English nobility, 
entitled “Lady Rose’s Daughter,” with 
Miss Fay Davis and members of his 
Empire Theater Company of New York 
in the cast. 

oh 


“Skinem’s Drug Store’ scene in the 
second act of “The Funny Mr. Dooly” 
at the Grand Opera House this week, 
is such hilarious entertainment that it 
more than pays for the price of admis- 
sion. Mr. Dooly and Dr. Skinem are 
the chief fun promoters, assisted by a 
dozen queer-named individuals, who 
avail themselves of the Doctor’s med- 
ical skill and help to accentuate the 
hilarity. The color of the locale is 
strictly New York, where it is best 
known to everybody, even the casual 
visitor. The farce abounds in musi- 
eal numbers of the catchiest sort, that 
are heartily endorsed by balcony and 
gallery whistlers. Sixty or more good 
singers of the male and female per- 
suasion sing in the ensembles and fill 
up the stage  picturesquely. Next 
week B. C. Whitney’s musical “tom- 
foolery,” “The Show Girl,” will be pre- 
sented at this house, with Stella May- 
hew, one of the cleverest soubrettes in 
the business, as the star. 

eh 

The Woolen Mill strike in the third 
act of “The Human Slave,” a strong 
melodrama offered at the Imperial 
Theater, this week, is the tidbit of the 
show to the entire house. A tyranni- 
cal foreman is bound to a wheel by 
the workers, and the machinery is set 
in motion. It takes a good deal less 
than the enthusiasm of an Imperial 
audience to make that scene a "ee 
but even that demonstration is out- 
classed, when the hero comes on and 
rescues his arch enemy. Human emo- 
tions are easily swayed from wrong 
to right, when persuaded by such clev- 
er acting as W. H. Dehlman brings to 
the part. Miss Olive Martin’s reading 
of the character of the heroine is a 


“ny Boy,” and “Tick, Tack, Toe. 
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good foil for the leading man. Next 
week, Patrice, the pretty and gifted 
emotional actress, in her great suc- 
cess, “Driven from Home,” will be the 
attraction. Both play and star have 
received flattering criticisms from the 
leading critics in the principal cities 
where the production has been seen. 
The scenic display as promised, is said 
to be magnificent. The great “Flat 
Iron” building in New York City will 
be shown, and also the entire square 
at that point, which embraces Broad- 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-third 


way, 
street. A most realistic snow storm 
is also introduced in this scene. For 
Fair week John H. Havlin and Chas. 
A. Moore’s production of E. S. Wil- 
lard’s “The Middleman,” will be ren- 
dered. 
A 

The popular comedian and sweet 
singer, Chauncey Olcott, will present 
for the first time here his new and 
most successful play, entitled, ‘‘Ter- 
ence,’ at the Century, Sunday night. 
It is a dramatization of Mrs. B. M. 
Croker’s widely read novel of that 
name, made by Mrs. Edmund Nash 
Morgan. In the title role of Terence 


Mr. Olcott is said to have a part well 
suited to his requirements, and his im- 
personation of it has been most favor- 
ably commented upon. The scenes 
of the play are laid in Ireland; time, 
present. The company in support of 
Mr. Olcott is the best he has ever had. 
The production is elaborate and effec- 
the custom of Mr. 


tive. It has been 

Olcott to compose new songs for each 
new play, and for “Terence” he has 
written and composed four. The ti- 
tles are: “The Girl I Used to Know,” 


“My Son- 


“My Own Dear Irish Queen,” 


ah 

Whallen Bros.’ “Kentucky Belles” 
will be the attraction at the Standard 
next week, commencing Sunday matinee. 
This congregation of entertainers is 
classed by critics and public as one of 
the strongest on the burlesque circuit. 
Besides a number of first-class vaude- 
ville stars, including Dumitrescu Van- 
Auken and Vannerson, horizontal bar 
performers; Gardner and West, musi- 
cal sketch artists; “Sunshine,” the only 
Cuban piccaninny now before the pub- 
lic; Halley and Meehan, black face 
comedians; Willis and Barron, comedy 
boomers; Aleens and Hamilton, acro- 
batic girls; the two Alarcons, eccen- 
tric dancers. The opening bill, a mu- 
sical extravaganza, in one act, entitled 
“The Marriage Trust,” is followed by 
the olio, the entertainment concluding 
with the rollicking burlesque, “Down 
Where the Blue Grass Grows.” Catchy 
musical numbers enliv- 


and original 
ened by novel costumes and new 
dances, and scenic and electrical ef- 


fects are some of the features of this 
burlesque show. The Cherry Blos- 
soms will be the next big bill. 
ab bk ob 

We pride ourselves upon the origi- 
nality of our Sterling Silverware de- 
signs and invite inspection and com- 
parison. J. Bolland Jewelry Coa., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 


streets. 
ele hb <b 
READY FOR ACTION. 


In earnest then: “I have _ noticed,” 
said the off-hand philosopher, “that a 
woman will get a golf-dress when she 
has no intention to play golf.” “That’s 
so,” agreed the man with the incandes- 
cent whiskers. “And,” continued the 
off-hand philosopher, -“she will get 
a ball-gown when she cares 
nothing about dancing, and a 
tennis-dress when she wouldn’t play 
tennis for fear she will freckle, and a 
bathing-suit when she has no thought 
of going into the water, and a riding- 
habit when the very thought of climb- 
gives her the chills. 


ing on a horse 

and——~”’ “Yes,”’ interupted the man 
with the incandescent whiskers; “but 
when she gets a wedding-dress' she 


means business. Sver notice that?” 
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do hire, 


a suit, 


7hO MH MacCanTny 
Paceroen? 


Hon. H. R. Hawes, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir:e- 





can hire better cutters or better sewing- 
Only so much work, so muck art and so much fabric can go into 


After a certain price is reached, you are paying for imaginary 


who wants to buy a label, 


letter or any letter or all the letters that we have addressed 


Yours very respectful ly, 


HY-EVANS TAISORIYWS co., 


MacCAR 


4 820 OLIVE STREET 
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Ours are moderate prices---$25 to °$5Q. 
Ours are not moderate-krade garments---but high-grade. 


None can buy better fabrics than we can--than <ve do buy. 


Superiority of "“cut"--for a "fashionable" atmosphere, 
We make suits and overcoats for from $25 to $50 and trousers for 
from $8 to $15, 


At those prices we are ready to satisfy every man except 


At these priees we can please you. 


We are personally prepared t9 prove every last statement 
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Aua. H. Mueace, Director. 


Wha. A. Srecner, Secy. 


Gymnastics, Fencing, 


Dancing. 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 
Fall Term Opens October 5th. 


Send for illustrated catalogue giving full 


information. 


MUEGGE INSTITUTE, 


Tel. D. 1745. 


GRAND AVE. and HICKORY. 





oe Henne 





ence. 





~ St. Ann’s Maternity ospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, — 

CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi 
There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. 

can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 


For further information appply to 
TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 


SISTER SUPERIOR. 


$t. Louis, Mo. 


Private room patienls 
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A BARGAIN COUNTER TREASURE. 
Grace—I wonder how Beatrice ever 
came to marry Fred? 
Imogene—You see, he looked so cheap 
when he proposed, so I’m told, Bertha 


thought he 
Transcript. 


was a bargain.—Boston 


BENTON COLLEGE OF LAW, N. B. COR. 


GRAND 


AND FRANKLIN AVES. 


Thirteen Instructors. Three years’ course, leading to 


the degree of LL. B. 
ment and attend lectures at night. 
the Bar of Missouri. 
For catalogue, address 


14th, 1903. 


ploy” 
Students ann howe Lad oo a 
Next opens September 


GEORGE L. CORLIS, Dean, 


402 Commercial Building, St. Louis, M 









ZEBRA VS, MULE 
I) a report to the State Department 
consul general at Frankfort, Ger- 

many, Richard Guenther, says: 
“German papers say the mule will 
robably be replaced in the twentieth 
iry by a more efficient animal, as it 
has been demonstrated that the mule, 
the cross between the horse and donkey, 
is inferior to the cross between horse 
and zebra. Formerly the opinion pre 
vailed that the zebra was almost extinct. 
The opening up of Africa, particularly 
the eastern part, reveals these fine ani- 

mals in large numbers. 

“Compared with horses 
they posses peculiar advantages, as they 
are immune against the very dangerous 
horse disease of Africa and also against 
the deathly ‘tsetse’ fly. The question 
was therefore raised whether the zebra 
could not take the place of the mule, 
commonly used in the tropics. The 
greatest credit with reference to the so- 
lution of this problem is due to Prof. 
Cossar Ewart, who has been trying 
since 1893 to produce crosses between 
horses and zebras, with a view to devel- 
oping an animal superior in every respect 
to the mule. 

“Three species of zebras still exist in 
Africa; the so-called ‘Grevy’ zebra, on 
the high plateaus of Schoa; the com- 
mon or mountain zebra, formerly found 
everywhere in South Africa; and the 
‘Burcheil’ zebra, still frequently found. 

“Prof. Ewart produced crosses from 
mares of different breeds and zebra stal- 
lions of the Burchell kind. The off- 
spring is called zebrula, and on account 
of its form and general bodily condition 
—especially the hardness of the hoofs— 
adapted for all transport 
mules. 


p 
centt 


and cattle 


is specially 
work heretofore performed by 
The zebrula is much livelier than the 
mule, and at least as intelligent. The 
Indian government has already experi- 
mented with zebrulas for transporting 
inountain artillery at Quetta. 

“In Germany much interest in this an- 
imal is manifested. The well known 
Hagenbeck is experimenting in this di- 
rection and intends to introduce the be- 
brula into Germany and America. The 
zoological garden at Berlin possesses 
some very fine specimens. The zebra 
stripes are often well preserved, while 
the undertone of the skin is generally 
that of the mother. A full-grown ze- 
brula is fourteen hands high and the 
girdle circumference about  sixty-three 
inches. 

“The experiments, so far, have been 
so successful that it is predicted that 
the zebrula during the present century 
will completely supersede the mule.” 

WHISTLER’S MARRIAGE. 

In a recent number of Truth, Henry 
Labouchére claims that he was responsi- 
ble for the marriage of the widow of 
Goodwin, the architect, and James Mc- 
Neill Whistler, the artist. He writes: 

“She was a remarkably pretty woman, 
and very agreeable, and both she and he 
vere thoroughly bohemians. I was din- 
ing with them and some others, one 
evening, at Earle’s Court. They were 
obviously greatly attracted to each oth- 
cr, and in a vague sort of way they 
thought of marrying. So I took the mat- 


ter in hand to bring things to a practical 
point. 

“‘Jimmy,’ I said, ‘will you marry Mrs. 
Goodwin?’ 

“Certainly,” he replied. 


““Mrs. Goodwin,’ I said, ‘will you 
marry Jimmy?’ 

“*Certainly,’ she replied. 

“*When?’ I asked. 

“Oh, some day,’ said Whistler. 

“*That won't do,’ I said; ‘We must 


have a date.’ 

“So they both agreed I should choose 
the day, tell them what church to come 
to for the ceremony, provide a clergy- 
man, and give the bride away. 

“I fixed an early date, and got them 
the chaplain of the House of Commons 
to perform the ceremony. It took place 
a few days later. After the ceremony 
was over we adjourned to Whistler’s 
studio, where he had prepared a ban- 
quet. The banquet was on the table, 
but there were no chairs, so we sat on 
packing-cases. The happy pair when I 
left had not quite decided whether they 
would go that evening to Paris or re- 
main in the studio. 

“How unpractical they were was 
shown when I happened to meet the 
bride the day before the marriage in the 
street. 

“Don’t forget to-morrow,’ I said. 
No,’ she replied; ‘I am just going to 
buy my trousseau.” 

“*A little late for that, is it not?’ I 
asked. 

““No,’ she answered, ‘for I am only 
going to buy a tooth-brush and a new 
sponge, as one ought to have new ones 
when one marries.’ 

“However, there never was a more suc- 
cessful marriage. They adored each 
other, and lived most happily together, 
and when she died he was_ broken- 
hearted, indeed. He never recovered 
from the loss.” 


Qe Qo Qe 
NEEDED HIS DEGREE. 

The degree of doctor of philosophy 
was recently conferred on one of my 
literary friends, whom I will call Jen- 
kins because he would never forgive 
me if I used his real name in this rela- 
tion. 

Night before last his door bell was 
strenuously rung, and the housemaid 
found a sporty looking man on the 
steps. 

“Does Doc Jenkins live here?” asked 
the caller. 

The intelligent domestic told 
that Doctor Jenkins lived there 
went to call him. 

“Say, Doc,” said the sporty looking 
man when the Ph. D. came to the door, 
“I wish you’d come over and look at 
my baby.” 

“What for?” i. 

“IT don’t know whether it’s hives or 
what,” said the caller, “but she’s got 
the darndest lot of red blotches all over 
her that I ever saw.” 

It was lucky my friend was a 
Ph. D. He needed all the philosophy 
he could rake up to help him out of 
that situation when his friends heard 
about it.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

te Pa Ma 
A MISNOMER. 

A very pompous woman attempted to 
leave a car while it was in motion, and 
the little conductor detained her with 
the usual: “Wait until the c-a-a-r 
sthops, leddy!” “Don’t address me _ as 
‘lady,’ sir!” she said haughtily. “I beg 
your pardon, ma’am, but we are all 
liable to mek mistakes,” was the imme- 
diate reply.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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some store at 


lenses as heretofore. 
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Free 
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ALOE’S 


beg to inform their many patrons and the public in 
general that their 


OPTICAL DEPARTMENT 


for the examination of eyes and the grinding and fit- 
ting of the proper glasses is now located in that hand- 


312 NORTH BROADWAY 


—between Olive and Locust streets—just across from 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney’s. 
equipped to offer the public the same high-class and 
unequalled optical service for which this house is so 
well and favorably known. 

All our records and oculists’ prescriptions were saved 
from the fire, and we are prepared to duplicate broken 


We fill Oculists’ Prescriptions With a scientific 
accuracy to be obtained nowhere else. 





Optical Authorities of America 
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UNPLEASANT TRUTH. 


A man in this city has social us- 
pirations which have somewhat 
warped his admiration of his home- 
spun father. The father actually 
sometimes relapses into the barbarism 
of eating with his knife, but the man 
has a little son whose eyes seek and 
find out the truth. The other day the 
little boy at dinner put his knife to 
his mouth and his mother chided him. 

“Sammy, dear,” said she, “only 
stupid people eat with their knives.” 

“How can you say that, mamma?” 
eried the child. “Grandpa eats with 
his knife and he made all our money.” 

bs Bs Be 
MASCULINE VIEW. 

Wife (reading)—Here’s an 
of a man who hanged himself with his 
suspenders. 

Husband—Married 

Wife—Yes. 

Husband—tThat accounts for it. 

Wife—How does it? 

Husband—His buttons were probably 
all off and he had no other use for sus- 
penders.—-Chicago News. 

ek be EN 
WHERE WOMAN FAILS. 

The most gifted of all women 
posers was Clara Schumann; yet short- 
ly before her marriage she _ frankly 
wrote in her diary: “I used to think I 
had talent for creating, but I have 
changed my mind. Women should not 
wish to compose; not one has ever suc- 
ceeded. To suppose that I was des- 
tined to be an exception would be an 
arrogant assumption, which I made 
formerly, but only because my father 
prompted me.” 

ds Pe M 
NOT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Hixon—Have you seen Baldwin late- 
ly? : 

Dixon——No. Why do you ask? 

Hixon—He seemed to have something 
unusual on his mind the last time I 
saw him. 

Dixon—Huh! He's probably been ex- 
perimenting with some new-fangled 
hair restorer. 
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Send for Price Lists. 


OF; FAMOUS 
PERSONS »% 
BOUGHT AND SOLO. 


Walter R. Benjamin, 


1125 Broadway, 
New York. 
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HASKINS & SELLS 


No. 30 BroapD STREET. 
30 COLEMAN STREET, 


Certified Public Accountants. 


NEw York 
Lonpon, E. C. 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘HASKSELLS” 
CHICAGO, CLEVELAND. ST, LOUIS. 
PITTSBURG. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BELL, Main 2815. 
K] 


TELEPHONES: NLOCH, B. 1935. 





Teachers, as a rule, find it hard to impart a knowledge 
of harmony to pupils, and pupils experience difficulty 
in obtaining it. These conditions, however, will exist 
no longer, for the 


hmer Harmony Chart 


(PATENTED) 
explains all so simply and completely that even the 
most backward pupil can understand harmony almost 
at a glance. It is equally valuable to teacher and 
student, both vocal and instrumental. 
Endorsed by Edouard de Reszke, Robyn, Kroeger 
and other noted authorities. 


At all music dealers, price, $1.00, or send direct to 


John Feld Music Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 
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HIS DREAM. 


“He became famous in a single 


night.” 


“Yes; and in the morning he woke up 


just as usual,” 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Under the fierce onslaught of the bears, 
the whole Wall street list has expe- 
rienced quite a serious decline in quota- 
tions in the past week, the outpouring of 
stocks being, at times, in such volume, 
and of such a character, as to suggest 
the most urgent kind of liquidation on 
the part of frightened or distrustful hold- 
ers. A strong belief obtains that a 
large portion of the selling was for the 
account of badly hit and uncomfortably 
situated syndicates, who had for many 
weary months been hanging on to their 
“stuff,” in the vain hope that something 
or other might yet turn up that would 
give them an opportunity to save, if not 
their wool, then, at least, their hides. 

The industrial list presented an aspect 
of almost complete demoralization. Even 
those issues which had resisting 
bear attacks with marked success all 
along, began to totter and then to tum- 
ble, recording declines which, in some 
instances, were of sufficient dimensions to 
scare even chronic optimists and to give 
the public new, revelative ideas of mar- 
ket values and promoters’ promises. 
While the railroad shares met with some 
degree of support, they also receded, 
some of them, like New York Central, 
Chicago & Northwestern common, St. 
Paul common, Baltimore & Ohio, Rock 
Island common and Louisville & Nash- 
ville, losing from 3 to 5 points. 

The extreme weakness in United 
States Steel shares and bonds spread con- 
sternation in the menacingly besieged 
syndicate camp. The common shares, 
which, in 1901, went like “hot cakes” at 
55, dropped to about 17; the preferred, 
which used to sell at ror, to 68, and the 
first mortgage 5 per cent bonds came out 
in large blocks at 73 and 74, prices 
which compare with 95 and 97, recorded 
before the ill-starred conversion scheme. 
The common shares, which must be pre- 
sumed to be still on a 4 per cent basis, 
yield the investor more than 20 per cent 
at current quotations. Yet, in spite of 
the extremely low level it has reached, 
there is little investment buying. The 
stock is persistently, ostentatiously neg- 
lected. Why? Because the public has 
lost confidence in it and the stability of 
its dividends, because the impression ob- 
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This company manages, sells, 
rents and appraises St. Louis 
city property. Price list on 
application. 

LOANS MADE ON ST. LOUIS 

CITY REAL ESTATE. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$8,200,000.00. 
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tains in cautious quarters that the pro- 
cess of squeezing the wind and water out 
of the corporation’s huge capitalization 
has not as yet reached its termination. 

Iron and Steel prices continue weak. 
Further shadings of quotations are con- 
fidently looked for. Consumers are 
procrastinating in placing their contracts. 
They have no faith in the legitimacy of 
prevailing market figures, owing to the 
enormous productive capacity and the 
accumulation of stocks on hand. Since 
March last, there has been a reduction in 
iron and steel prices of more than thirty 
per cent. 

In sympathy with the severe break and 
enormous liquidation in United States 
Steel issues, Tennessee Coal & Iron, 
Republic Iron & Steel, Pressed Steel Car, 
American Car & Foundry and Colorado 
Fuel & Iron developed extraordinary 
weakness. The abrupt “slump” in Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry was especially sensa- 
tional and excited a good deal of com- 
ment. These shares are extensively held 
in St. Louis, where investors have all 
along regarded them as some of the most 
attractive things on the list. Up to this 
writing, there is nothing at hand to prove 
that the drop in the shares’ quotations 
was due to anything else besides mere 
sentiment and anxious calculations in re- 
gard to the probable effects of crop 
damage and a curtailment of orders for 
new cars upon the earning capacity of 
the company. 

Wall street opinion is very bearish on 
Republic Iron & Steel. It is freely pre- 
dicted that the preferred will eventually 
drop to 40, and the common to practical- 
ly nothing. For Tennessee Coal & 
Iron 20 is said to be the objective point 
of the bear forces. It is well known 
that there are still a good many rotten 
spots in the industrial group, the laying 
bare of which may prove a disastrously 
instructive experiment in speculative sur- 
gery. The passing of the dividend on 
U. S. Realty preferred has places the sea] 
of doom upon this issue, and substantial- 
ly verified all prophecies made by com- 
petent critics months ago. 

There has been a further depreciation 
in the price of British consols. This 
“premier investment security” of the 
world is now going at 887%, at which it 
stands only a trifle above the low level 
touched during the French-German war 
in 1870. British markets are decidedly, 
even alarmingly, “sick.” There is no 
demand, it seems, except for the best 
The painful 
sluggishness of markets is considered due 
to the fact that investors are glutted, un- 
able to absorb additional large amounts 
of securities, no matter how low the 
price may go. The South African war 
appears to have proved a serious strain 
upon British resources in more ways than 
one. 


class of railway shares. 


It is strongly believed that, within the 
near future, the official discount rate of 
the Bank of England will be advanced 
to 5 per cent, and that similar action will 
be taken by the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many. London financiers are resolutely 
opposed to any exports of gold; they are 
setting about to preclude all possibility 
of such a movement to the United States. 
Shipments to Berlin seem to 


have 
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THETOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


F- So i —LE Fy = 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, - - - - =  $3,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - - -  $1,000,000.00 


H. A. FORMAN, Pre EDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Pres. DAVIDSOMMERS, 2d Vice Pres, 
G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier. VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier. 





BER Interest Paid on Time Deposits = 





Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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3% on Savings Accovuts. 

















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
- + + «+ Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 
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H. Woon, President. Ricn’p. B. Burrock,Vice-Prest. W.E. Beracer,Cashier 


JEFFERSON BANK, : 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - .-_ ST. LOUIS, MO 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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i for the time being. Decreasing 
tural exports have led to a re- 
| of strength in sterling exchange at 
Vork, and thus put a quietus upon 
alk of probable gold imports. The 
outrageous manipulation of agricultural 
commo ,lities by folliful, unscrupulous 
sblers will yet cost this country dear- 


stopp 
agri 
newa 
New 


all t 


g am 
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rhe surplus reserves of the Associated 
Banks are steadily falling away. They 
are now only a trifle above $13,000,000. 
On the other hand, loans continue abnor- 


mally heavy, and out of all proportion to 


deposits. There is strong reason to 
expect that the movement of currency to 
the interior is about to assume considera- 
bly larger dimensions than was thought 
likely some weeks ago. Chicago, for in- 
stance, reports a remarkably and _ insis- 
tently strong demand for money. from 
the Northwest. 

What was said here a week ago, in 
reference to the market’s tendency, still 
holds good. Further declines may be 
looked for, and may be quite severe in 
case of an outcropping of additional ev- 
idence of weakness in iron and _ steel 
trade, or portentous political or financial 
complications on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


le 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Locally, things are dispiritingly dull. 
While there is no clamant pressure to 
sell, prices continue to ebb away in a 
slow, but steady manner. Occasion- 
ally there can be noted some invest- 
ment demand, but it is never large 
enough to make any impression upon 
the market. It is to be suspected that 
selling would be quite urgent if prices 
were at a higher level. As it is, things 
are practically at a standstill, with 
both sides carefully watching develop- 
ments. 

St. Louis Transit has declined a few 
fractions. It is now selling at 17%. 
Transactions, in the last few days, 
were on a small scale. United Rail- 
Ways preferred is exceedingly ne- 
glected. - The last sale was made at 
66%. The 4 per cent bonds are in 
little request at 79%. 

Missouri Trust has relapsed to 126%. 
Lincoln Trust is selling at 248, and 
Mercantile at 350. For American Cen- 
tral Trust 152 is bid, and for Third 
National 303 is asked. 

National Candy common is offered at 
20%, and the 2d preferred at 86; the 
Ist preferred is in light demand at 90. 
On October 1st, corporate dividend 
Payments in St. Louis will, it is esti- 
mated, aggregate about $1,550,000. The 
Interest on bonds to be paid on the 
Same date amounts to something like 
$1,853,000. 

Money is in good demand. Banks re- 
port an increasing demand for funds 
from country customers. Rates for 
time and call loans are quoted at 5% 
and 6% per cent. Sterling is firm at 


$4 86%. 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


J. P. M., Carroll, lowa.—Yes, they are 
cumulative. Would recommend post- 
poning purchases. Think prices will 
drop further. Believe dividend on 
common will first be reduced and then 
passed. Would buy for a turn at 
about fifteen. 

B. F., Moberly, Mo.—Would sell At- 
chison preferred. M., K. & Texas pre- 
dark likely to go lower. 

. J. L.—Think decline in bank stock 
named very probable. You might hold 
Transit for the present. 

L. K., Elgin, Ill.—Would add to mar- 
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RESOURCES 


Loans undoubtedly good on collateral 


security . .$3,245,119.33 
Loans undoubtedly pee on reat eatnha 
ENA os ob 0 6 Sip oh Sa ee ee Ae 1,980,013.05 


Other negotiable aie non-negotiable pa- 
per and investment securities at pres- 
ent cash market value 


<3 24,179.55 
Overdrafts by solvent customers 


: 30,693.72 

Bonds and stocks at present cash mar- 
a eer eye ceeeeese B,284,1894.28 

Other real estate oe its eréatht cash 
market value USO ak Oo es eee Sais 46,765.33 
Safety deposit vaults WO Pe Cee 34,000.00 

Due from other Trust nian py 
banks, good on sight draft 718,923.66 
Checks and other cash items 55,496.19 
Cash on hand ain 35,792.19 
All other ‘Yemen = 65g Kd ies 74,647.85 
ER rte can ois go tte AS ae Lae eee $9,529,825.15 


L. R. BLACKMER..Pres. Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. 
CHAS. R. BLAKE....President Sligo Iron Store Co. 
H. S. CAULFIELD ........Attorney of the Company 
E. H. COFFIN .Capitalist 
JAS. P. DAWSON, of Dawson & Garvin, Att’ys at Law 
JOHN H. DRUMMOND er .Capitalist 
WM. DUNCAN..Pres. Ludlow- aayior Wire Company 
HENRY DUNCKER, Pres. Trorlicht Duncker & Re- 
nard Carpet Co. , 
GEO. F. DURANT..Gen’l Manager Bell Telephone Co. 
BEN EISEMAN ........ ..Of Rice, Stix & Company 
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Statement of the Condition of the 


“SG. EN 


At the Close of Business September 9th, 1903 


DIRECTORS 


Acts in all trust capacities. Pays 2 per cent interest on check accounts, 3 per cent on savings 

and time deposits. Loans money on real estate and collateral security. Bonds and other invest- 

ment securities bought and sold. Manages, buys, sells, rents, appraises real estate. . , . . . 
SAFE DEPOS!IT BOXES FOR RENT 
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CHESTNUT STS. 


LIABILITIES 


. -$2,000,000.00 
1,500,000.00 


Capital stock paid in 
et é ‘ 
Undivided anette. lane rent expens- 





es and taxes paid ag oer 216,386.05 
Deposits subject to draft at sight by 

trust companies, banks and bankers... 32,000.00 
Deposits subject to draft at sight by in- 

dividuals and others, including de- 

mand certificates of deposit . 2,180,250.35 
Time certificates of deposit .... 917,445.78 
Savings deposits ane o - 2,011,790.2 
Debentures and real estate mortgage 

I a elk rn Peg 6 wild Sp a ated '@ « S-Bre. oka 975,500.00 
All other liabilities 96,452.73 

i: ee re . - $9,529,825.15 
Total liability on adety ‘alec 4,740,110.81 


C. MARQUARD FORSTER....Mgr. Hyde Park B'w'y 
JULIUS C. GARRELL....Treasurer of the Company 
CHAS. HAMILTON ..Secretary of the Company 
GEO. W. LUBKE, of Lubke & Muench, Att’ys at Law 
J. H. AUG. MEYER....Pres. Meyer Supply Company 
. JOHN C. ROBERTS, Vice-President Roberts, John- 
son & Rand Shoe Co. 
A. O RULE—Sec. McCormick-Kilgen-Rule R. E. Co 
E,W. de 60656: eo eed satiad ae . Merchant 
W. B. WELLS... Vice- peadiiuad: Third National Bank 
THOMAS WRIGHT . Capitalist 
A. A. B. WOERHEIDE.. President of the Company 
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gin. Stock should do better after a 


while. Know nothing of concern men- Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 


tioned. 
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SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 


Unusually low rates to Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone Park, California, and great 
northwest. Descriptive matter and full 
particulars Union Pacific R. R. Co., 903 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A CHINAMAN’S REPARTEE. 


The editor of the Chinese Daily 
World, published in this city, is a grad- 
uate of Yale; and while retaining all 
the characteristic reticence of his ruce 
he is, nevertheless, rather clever at re- 
partee, as was recently instanced when 
a rather dapper young fellow ealled at 


of paper. The editor affects’ the 

American style of dress, and the paper- E. 
house drummer thought he would be 
smart, and opened the conversation by 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
the World office to sell a certain grade Book on TEXAS—Free. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 





Burlington 


Houte 


~ ST. LOUIS 


2:15 P. M. TO-DAY. 





P. TURNER, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





impudently asking: “What kind of a —-— 


‘nese are you—a Japanese of a Chi- MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


nese?” The editor smiled blandly, and 
with a courteous bow retorted: “Before 
I answer your inquiry will you kindly 
inform me the kind of a key you are, 
and tell me if you are a monkey, a 
donkee or a Yankee?’ The drummer 
fled in dismay.—San Francisco Wasp. 
Me Mo 

A startling array of the popular 
Kaiser Zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, 
at J. Boland Jewelry Co., southwest 
corner Locust and Seventh streets. 







Established shies Telephone y= 277+ 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


DYEAND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 


~ DENVER 


3:15 P. M. TO-MORROW 


TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 


MATTHEWS’ OLIVE STREET. 











814 OLIVE STREET. 
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THE ANCIENT SHORTHAND 


“It was eminently proper that we 
should place a tablet over the grave of 
Thomas Lloyd, the first official stenogra- 
pher to the American Congress,” said a 
veteran of the shorthand art, “and I 
have been deeply intersted in delving in- 
to ancient history to find out when and 
where shorthand reporting was first in- 
troduced. Even before the days of 
printing presses Cicero used a system of 
shorthand reporting, called the Tyro- 
nean method, from Tyro, a freedman, 
who was one of Cicero’s best writers. 
That even at that early date systems of 
shorthand writing—stenography—came 
into general use for certain purposes, and 
the methods were very effective, we may 
infer from a passage in Horace, who, 
when addressing a shorthand writer, 
says: ‘You write in such a manner that 
you will have no occasion in four whole 
years to ask for another sheet of parch- 
ment.’ 

“Julius Cesar, bidding for popularity 
in his first consulate, caused the proceed- 
ings of the Roman senate to be published 


daily, and these reports were taken down 
by trained writers, who were called tab- 


ularii, being what we to-day style short- 
hand reporters. These reporters were 
probably only rapid writers, using the 
ordinary characters. These reports were 
revised and edited before their exposure 
to the public eye, and were then circu- 
lated even in the distant provinces—just 
the same as the Congressional Record is 
now sent to the constituents of senators 
and members of our Congress. Prior 
to this time the great annals of the law- 
makers were written on tablets and 
placed in a room where they were acces- 
sible to the public. The people had to 
go to the ‘newspaper;’ it was not deliv- 
ered at their homes as now. This room 
was a general reading room, on the order 
of the periodical room of the Congres- 
sional library. Why the ancients had 
no printing presses it has been difficult 
for students to solve, for they had the 
material for making them, and paper and 
parchment for printing, and then, as now, 
there was a heavy and growing demand 
for reading matter. It was not until 
the material for writing changed that 
there was much progress made in the 
matter of spreading the news. The Dec- 
alogue was written upon tablets of stone; 
the Athenian record, now known as the 
‘Parian Chronicle,’ was engraved upon 
tablets of marble, and next we find in- 
scriptions on thin plates of metal, and 
on the broad leaves of certain plants, on 
sheets formed of woven texture, from 
the bark of trees, and on the skins of 
animals. These heavy and cumbrous 
‘volumes’ were as difficult to handle as 
the iron money imposed upon the Spar- 
tans. 


“Cicero’s efforts were the first to send 
out publications, and his shorthand re- 
porters were the beginning of the steno- 
graphic art, without which we could not 
get along very well in this age of news- 
papering. Cicero’s plan only called for 
the taking down and copying of the pro- 
ceedings of the senate by educated slaves, 
and these copies were sent out. Cicero 
worked on the same plan of gaining pop- 
ularity as do the statesmen who send 
out the Congressional Record, public 
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documents, and garden seed, and he was 
unquestionably a pretty shrewd politi- 
cian. 

“Atticus, a Roman bibliophilist, trained 
a large number of slaves to the especial 
duty of transcribing alone. There were 
five readers for each 100 trained writers 
in different apartments, and 500 copies 
of a short poem or small book could be 
produced rapidly and at little cost, less 
by far than the boasted powers of the 
press with all our modern appliances in 
the art of printing. These shorthand 
slaves could produce in twelve hours 500 
copies of a poem equal in extent to Ten- 
nyson’s ‘Enoch Arden,’ and its accom- 
panying poems, and for this work they 
received one pound of a kind of common 
corn each, with a small allowance of 
wine. This kind of ‘feed’ would not go 
with stenographers of the present day.” 

bode 
DELMAR RACES 

Easily the feature of last week at Del- 
mar was the work of favorites on Fri- 
day, when six first choices galloped home 
in succession. This is the best record 
made on any Western track for a single 
day this year. 

The remarkable feature was that five 
of the favorites were at excellent prices. 
Dave Sommers, for instance, was II to 
5 in a cheap field. The bookies proba 
bly took liberties with him in the belief 
that he would like not the lumpy going. 
He simply walked over his field, how- 
ever. 

Little Scout and Taby Tosa furnished a 
really sensational race Wednesday. They 
tied up on a muddy track, the sloppy go- 
ing being exactly of the sort favored by 
Scout. It was hardly thought that Taby 
Tosa liked the mud, and he was 8 to I 
in the betting. 

At the head of the stretch, he looked 
like a sure winner. Then Taby made 
his spurt. Sheehan went to the whip 
on Little Scout, but the gray gelding 
would not be shaken off, came up fast 
and won a thrilling race by a nose. From 
the unanimity with which the decision 
was cheered, the victory was popular 
with the crowd. 

Stand Pat won two good races last 
week in rather handy fashion. He is 
evidently a fair class three-year-old, but 
has had the misfortune to be ridden by 
D. Austin in some of his races. He 
would certainly have had a better list of 
victories to his credit had it not been 
for this. 

Croix D’Or won another stake for the 
Mulkey stable Saturday, when he beat 
Hilee at six furlongs. Hilee was fa- 
vorite, but the best he could do was 


third. 
ode oe ole 
$12.00 TO NEW ORLEANS AND 
RETURN. 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. will sell round 
trip tickets at above rate from St. Louis 
and Cairo, Ill., and intermediate stations 
to New Orleans, Mobile, Montgomery 
and other Southern points on October 
20. Liberal limits and stop-overs. St. 
Louis Office, 518 Olive street. 


We are reminded when a girl sings, 
laughs, plays the piano, and is gener- 
ally agreeable in trying to make an 
impression on a man, of the merchant 
who advertises that it is ‘‘no trouble 
to show goods.’’—Atchison Globe. 













JINSIST UPON HAVING 
} THE GENUINE 


| MURRAY &| 
r LANMANS 
FLORIDA WATER | 


THE MOST REFRESHING AND 
DELIGHTFUL PERFUME FOR THE 
HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET AND BATH. 
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YES 


There are other railroads be- 
tween the East and the West. 


BUT 


it is always well to secure the 
best you can for the money. 


THEREFORE 


You should bear in mind this re- 
mark of an experienced traveler: 


“For the excellence of its tracks, the speed of its 
trains, the safety and comfort of its patrons, the 
loveliness and variety of its scenery, the number and 
importance of its cities, and the uniformly correct 
character of its service, the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad is not surpassed by any 
similar institution on either side of the Atlantic.” 

A copy of “‘America’s Summer Resorts,”’ will be 
sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp, 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
| an York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


STAMPS 


Approval Sheets, 10, 25 
and 50% Commission 














Foreign Stamps, Packets, Hinges 
and Collectors’ Supplies 


H. G. Stiebel, Jr., 


3512 Washington Av., St. Louis, Mo. 








THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 
St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 


My Dear Wife: 

**] am in the Library Car on the Knicker- 
bocker. Is it not wonderfukthat ] can write 
a letter while the train is running 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.” 


TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
C. L. Hungary, A. G. P. A., Sr. Louis. 


Mats. Wed,, Sat. 


GRAND Si 20% 


Night Prices, 15c, 25c, 35c, 50c, 75¢, 
The Merriest of Musical Farce Comedies, 


The Funny Mr. Dooley 


Next Sunday Mati The Show Girl. 


# OLYMPIC « 











THIS WEEK. NEXT MONDay, 
Robert B. Mantell, Charles Frohman 
assisted by Marie peseeuts 

Booth ee aa in his LADY ROSE’S 
“Th Li h f DAUGHTER, 
e Light s with Fay Davis and 
Other Days Empire Theater Co, 
Regular Mat. Sat. Reserved Seats Thurs 








# CENTURY 2 


THIS WEEK, { NEXT SUNDAY, 
Richard Carle 


IN 


The Tenderfoot 


An Operatic Comedy 
Regular Mat. Sat. 


Chauncey Olcott 


in his new play 


**Terence,” 





Reserved Seats Thurs, 





"i Evenings, 15c, 25c, 35c, 50c. 
Imperial 25¢ Maines Pair. 95 


Week Starting Sun, Mat., Sept. 27, 


PATRICE in Driven from Home. 


FAIR WEEK—‘'The Middieman.”’ 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily 





THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 





Tiger Kentucky 
Lilies Belles 
Co. Co. 
Six High-Class Races 
DAILY, 


RAIN OR SHINE, 


——AT—— 


Deimar Jockey Cind 


First Race, 2:30 P.M. 


~~ 


Admission to Grounds and Grand Stand, $! 








LEDE AND 
HANDLAN’S PARK 8Shb’aves 
PAIN’S Historical Spec- ROM E 
tacle, BURNING OF 


VERY 
2 NIGHT. 


$2,000 . 
DISPLAY OF Fireworks 
Concerts every evening in Roman Gardens by 
De Baugh’s Famous Twentieth Century Band. 


Prices 25c, 50c, 75c, and $1.00. 


Seats for sale at Bollman Bros.’ and at the 
grounds. Doors open 6:30. Concert at7. Per- 
formance begins 8:15. 





The Newest Books. 


The_ Sherrods, McCutcheon, $1.20; 
How Paris Amuses Itself, Smith, $1.20; 
A Deal in Wheat, Norris, $1.20; The 
Lightning Conductor, Williamson, 
$1.20; In Babel, George Ade, $1.20; The 
Maids of Paradise, Chambers, $1.20. 
Also a complete line of standard nov- 
els, magazines and periodicals. Sub: 
scriptions take for all publications 4 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive street 
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The Variety of Goods Combined 
with Low Prices makes Shopping 


Here worth while. 





Forest Mills brand ladies’ jersey-ribbed fine 
gauge Cotton Vests, also wool and cotton, 
all wool and silk and wool, silk trimmed, 
pearl buttons, high neck, long’ sleeves; 
Pants to match; French bands—Opening 
Price, $1.50, $1, 75e, 50e and. ...35e 
Norfolk and New Brunswick ante Ladien’ 
Jersey-ribbed plaited Wool Vests and all- 
wool natural white and black Pants’ to 
match; Opening Price, $1.35, $1.25, $1.00, 
75e and (each) .... .. . .50e 
Ladies’ fleece-lined jersey- <ibbed: Cotten Un- 
ion Suits, buttoned down the front or 
across the bust, silk trimmed, pearl] but- 
tons; also wool and cotton and all wool— 
Opening Price, $4.50, $2.98, $2.00, $1.50, 
$1.00, 75e and (each) .... ..... ...50e 
Children’s fleece-lined and jersey- ribbed Cot- 
ton Vests; also wool and cotton and all- 
wool Pants and Drawers to match—Open- 
ing Price, 75e, 60ce, 50c, 40c, 35c, 25e, 20c, 
17i4e, 15e, 12%e and (each) ...... ........10e 
Children’s fleece-lined jersey ribbed Union 
Suits—Opening Price, 50e, 35e and (each)..2%e 
Ladies’ fast black all-wool and fine cash- 
mere Hose, merino heel and toe—Opening 
Price, 50e, 35e and (per pair). Sere, 
Ladies’ pure all-silk fast black Hone, etnin 
drop stitch and lace—Opening Price, $3.50, 
3.25, GB.00; SLES ANA vos vce Sc ccce ce oe oe GhOO 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Hosiery and Knit Underwear. 


Full Lines of Fall and Winter Goods—Opening Pric¢s. 








Children’s all-wool and fine cashmere Hose, 
merino heel and toe—Opening Price, 60e, 
Sie, 50c, 471440e, 4c, 42i%4c, 40c, B5e and....2e 

Wool Shawls, silk and wool and all-silk knit 
Skirts, Ladies’ Sweaters, Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Leggins, and Hoods—Opening Price: 

Sweaters—$4.98, $4.75, $2.75; Children’s, $1.50. 
Shawlis—$6.00, $3.75, $2.98, $2.00, $1.75, $1.50, 
$1.19, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 35e and 25e. Hoods—69c, 
50c, 48e, 35c and 25c each. Leggins—698c, 60c. 
50c, 40c, 35c, 30e and 25c per pair. 
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WRAPS, SUITS AND SKIRTS, Second Floor. 


We are daily in receipt of new and stylish 
Suits of all descriptions. This fall the styles 
are varied and we can only enumerate a few— 
eall and examine them. 


Long Coats, for fall or traveling, in tans, Ox- 
fords and browns—Opening Price ......$7.50 
Kersey Jackets in the new collarless style, 
English box-coat effect, in castor, blue and 
black, with new sleeve, cuffs and pockets, 
8 fancy buttons and inlaid velvet at collar 
OQnenming PMiGe- 6. Ss a0 hess os . $7.50 
For early fall wear—an mania sisie of. aaa: 
some Silk Capes, with chiffon, lace and gal- 
loon trimmings, worth from $15.00 to $25.00 
—Our Opening Price ...... 2.22 ceeee+ + - SSO 
Peau de Soie Dress Skirt, 7 gores, inlaid 
plaits, headed with the new ornaments, 
separate yoke with tab enos; also spun- 
glass drop skirt; a bargain at our Open- 
Senet TIP EOD (GE i ek botn hes 0% cs . - $12.50 
The new Walking- Onn Suit or RE 
tweed, semifitted, straps on jacket and 
skirt, satin lined, in gray, castor and 
green, fancy mixtures—Our Opening 
PING: .0% 66 Ne eee a. pic Jia . - $18.50 
Fine Tailor- wanda ‘Suits for pce or ‘ning 
in all the new styles and shades—we have 
put the suits into two lots—one at......$4.98 
ee We NO . k es 00's cal. Sees ae ee $10.98 
Plain white and eiuited Oxford Waists, in 
heavy weight, for fall, new cuffs, collar 
and sleeves—Opening Price ...... ......$1.25 
No Charge for Alterations—Fit Guaranteed. 





Special Sale of 


Irish Point 


—AND— 


Brussels 


LACE CURTAINS 


THIRD FLOOR. 


In beautiful new designs, white or Arabian color; 
we bought 1,000 pairs direct from one of the 
largest importers in the country at one-half 
their regular value. 

$4.00 Irish Point and Brussels Curtains.$2.50 Pair 
$4.50 Irish Point and Brussels Curtains .$2.95 Pair 
$5.00 Irish Point and Brussels Curtains.$3.25 Pair 
$5.50 Irish Point and Brussels Curtains.$3.95 Pair 
$6.50 Irish Point and Brussels Curtains.$4.50 Pair 
$7.50 Irish Point and Brussels Curtains.$5.50 Pair 





Colored Dress Goods 


Our stock of fancy and staple Dress Fabrics is 
now complete, and we invite the critical inspec- 
tion of those who appreciate first-class merchan- 
dise, unlimited assortment and away-down 
prices. 


All-wool Zibelines in melange effects, all the 
new browns, blue, green, and gray, Open- 
ing Price ... ‘ 

All-wool Granite Cloth, always popular and 
serviceable weave, 20 colorings to select 
from—Opening Price .... .. ...50¢ 

Real Scotch Mixtures, all pure nel, ‘invisible 
check effects, latest colorings—Opening 
Yn Maes s bis:6 Ce. CR eNS ..75e 

44-inch Crepe Egyptian, pny Weceati: mate- 
rial, in medium weight, for’ shirt-waist 
suits, including evening shades—Opening 
WOM coo. e tht sinet sake cae ed Rae ke . . 85e 

46-inch English Ghastionia and Whineord. ef- 
fects for tailor-made suits, the best-wear- 
ing fabrics in the market, all the new 
shades; opening price .... ..98e 

42-inch Silk and Wool Benmsine prey ieemmhs 
Voiles, the best selection in St. Louis of 
those most popular fabrics, including all 
the fashionable shades for’ street and 
evening wear—Opening Price .... ......$1.00 

Special values in Scotch Tweeds, French 
Zibelines, Burlap effects, and Twine Cloth, 
all confined styles, imported direct by D. 
Crawford & Co.—Opening Price, $1.00 to. .$2.09 





WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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When Winston Churchill made St. 
Louis the scene of his war novel, “The 
Crisis,” he aroused general conjecture as 
to the personality of his storied charac- 
ters. 

That he drew many of these 
from old time St. LLouisans he himself 
the 


figures 


resident of 
The strength 


had known while a 
Mound City, is accepted. 
of the coloring leaves no doubt in sev- 
eral cases. 

Mr. Brinsmade, for instance, the most 
lovable and kindly character found in 
any recent novel, is supposed to have 
been pictured according to the author’s 


views of the late James E. Yeatman. 


The Mirror 
GLENCOE OF “THE CRISIS” AND OF TO-DAY 


novel gives as the scene of an entire act. 

While some conjecture exists as to 
these two instances, however, in spite of 
the strong resemblance between the char- 
acter and scene in both book and actuali- 
ty, none’can exist about other points 
mentioned in the novel. 

Churchill has brought out points St. 
Louisans have failed to note heretofore. 
He has made famous, by mention in sev 
eral portions of his book, one of the most 
picturesque localities to be found not 
only in this State, but in any State. 

That is Glencoe—the little point 27 
miles from this city, on the Meramec 
River. 


In a space between two of these bluffs 
is Glencoe. Back of it and all around 
it lie timbered hills—bluffs covered with 
the oak and maple trees of the locality. 

It was here that Churchill located 
Colonel Carvel’s country residence. It 
was here that the Colonel and Virginia 
Carvel retire, in the story, while the war 
is on, while the Union troops hold St. 
Louis. And it is here that the troops 
are sent to inspect the Colonel’s house 
for possible partisans of the South. 

But Churchill himself best describes 
the place. Of Glencoe, he says, in the 
second book of his novel, when speaking 
of the return of Virginia Carvel: “This 
was because, after her return from the 
young ladies’ school at Monticello, she 





the Confederacy. On _ this 
Churchill says: 

“Young men of St. Louis, struck in 
night by the fever of militarism, arose 
and went to Glencoe. Prying sergeants 
and commissioned officers, mostly of the 
hated German extraction, thundered on 
the door of Colonel Carvel’s house anq 
other houses there—for Glencoe was 4 
border town.” 

There has been little change in Glen. 
coe since Churchill pitched that scene 
there. It is the same quaint little spot 
it was in the course of the war. 

It is easy to see why he chose _ this 
place for reference. The site of the 
place, on the long bend of the Meramec, 
is one eminently fitted for such a scene. 


subject, 





Parallels between the actual and the sto- 
ried character could be traced clearly. 

Many scenes of the stirring exploits in 
the novel could also be guessed at, or at 
least the places he had in mind can be 
traced. 

The home of the late Mrs. 
Allen on the Bellefontaine road, is sup- 
posed to have been the original of the 
pictured home of the Carvels. Mrs. Al- 
len’s residence, as old residents recall it, 
well fitted the description of Belleview 
in “The Crisis.” 

It is here that the 
dress ball occurs in the 
Stephen Brice and Virginia Carvel have 
of their strongest scenes. It is 
the 


3everley 


incident of the 
novel—when 


one 
this spot that he dramatization of 


THE FAMOUS CURVE ON WHICH GLENCOE IS LOCATED. 


It is doubtful if so completely beautiful 
a spot of its sort can be found within a 
like distance of any other large city. Yet 
comparatively few St. Louisans knew of 
its charms until the novel attracted their 
attention to it. 

Glencoe lies in a bend of the Mera- 
mec River. It is nestled in a cleft be- 
tween high bluffs and amid the most ro- 
mantic scenery imaginable. On either 
hand lies the long sweep of the river as 
it curves in a half circle, making a bit 
of scenery unsurpassed in its way. 

On the one hand is the river with the 
Meramec bottoms lying spread out be- 
yond. On the other is the row of high 
limestone bluffs, bordering the waters, at 
the foot of which lies the railroad. 


Glencoe, 





had gone directly to Glencoe 
magic spot, perched high on wooded 
highlands. And under these the Mer- 
amec, crystal pure, ran lightly on sand 
and pebble to her bridal with that turbid 
tyrant, the Father of Waters.” 

Those few lines call uy a general scene 
of the spot to any one who has once 
glanced at it. Whether the home, 
“perched high on wooded highlands,” 
was drawn from the old mansion of the 
Hutchinsons at that point, is another 
item of conjecture. But there is no con- 
jecture as to the accuracy of the descrip- 
tion. : 

It was here that Colonel Carvel is sup- 
posed to give shelter to the young South- 
erners when they were on their way to 


It is as ideal a location for a country 
home of the sort described as could be 
found—it is the typical point a gentle 
man of the old school would have chosei 
for a summer residence when transporta- 
tion was not what it is to-day. 

That this same question of transporta- 
tion was a factor then is shown by the 
author’s lines. Continuing his descrip- 
tion of the place, he said: 

“To reach Glencoe, you spent two dirty 
hours on that railroad which, it was 
fondly hoped, would, one day, stretch to 
the Pacific Ocean.” 

Evidently the service in those days was 
in keeping with the war time period. 
Those few lines illustrate strongly the 
changes that have taken place in both the 











ds and their service since that 


carries them to or past Glencoe nowa- 
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ubject, days % 
time. “~~ 
> c . owev ° . 
ki , result of that paragraph, however, In the days of 63, the roadbeds of rail- : 
Cina : ~! oe : Ae 
a a correspondence of interest to St. Louis- roads were not what they are to-day. The f ; 
OSe ; J : ‘ ‘ A i 
gear ‘ ans was inaugurated between an official engines did their best, and there was é 
ats ‘ : : $ ‘ E 
of th of that identical road, which still runs practically no stop of moment between 2 
e 7 ; a .* 2 é 
ed o over the same route—the Missouri Pa- st. Louis and Glencoe. Yet it took two } my 
n : og “ : : ; 7 
e and cific—as it did in the days of “The Cri-. “dirty hours” to reach the spot. ; 
was sis,” and the author. To-day, in spite of eight stops on the ; 
Sa 4 i ‘ ‘i 
Mr. H. C. Townsend, general passen- way—Glencoe is the ninth station—the ft 
er age he Missouri Pacific, who g; : . : 
Gin. ger agent of t y md , distance 1S covered in 57 minutes. EASE OF TRAVEL 
‘ originates the important advertising o Leaving the Union Station at 7:35 a. ON THE 
2 -oad, thought it a good idea to send | 1 h | : WABASH. 
> spot the road, thoug m., the traveler reaches Glencoe at 8 :32 The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
Mr. Churchill a photograph of the fa- —quite an improvement on the old style. Sut auteenl to anes aiiee oa eying thelr ‘Seretng eae 4 
this mous curve on which Glencoe is located, And there is nothing on which a charge Seite We oreing Se eet 
the at the same time calling his attention to of “dirty” travel could be based. Clean- Kansas City, Omaha, New York "Boston, Loo Angeles, Minge: ; 
aa H . ° Toe ss li . , : “94 ! 
amec the differences of the two periods. liness is the characteristic of the service. Hocten and Sesteal, bottoms tense Che mane a 
amec, : ; , : =~ The Wabash Line has it ils direct to the World’ 
“ Mr. Churchill responded at once. He Other trains, in the evening, take Fair Grounds in St. Louis. All Wabash through trains pase b 
scene, through the beautifnl Forest Park and stop at Wo i 


expressed his appreciation of the photo- 
graph strongly, and stated that he was 
particularly glad to compliment the sen- 
der on the fact that his remarks about 
the railroad would no longer apply—the 
remarks in question being those about 
“two dirty hours” and so forth. 

The “two dirty hours” no longer ap- 
ply. It is a mark of the changes which 
have taken place in old and new St. Louis 
that the transportation has kept pace 
with it. The route of the road is the 
same—but that is all. 

The two hours have been practically 
cut in half, nowadays, and the residue is 
no longer dirty. Under new conditions, 
the term “delightful” would better apply 
to the hours spent on the train. 

The service also gives opportunity to 
many St. Louisans to see with their own 
eyes the spot made famous by the novel- 
ist—and that possesses enough natural 
beauty to make it attractive for itself 


alone. 


slightly longer on account of longer 
stops. But the difference in running time 
shows the progress made. 

Attention is widely called to the little 
spot, and to Glencoe Curve since Mr. 
Townsend drew the author’s notice to 
the Glencoe of to-day. And the site is 
proving an atraction to readers of “The 


Crisis.” 

When passing behind a street car 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 


Station in order to give poseengers an opportunity to view from 


the trains the World's Fair Buildings. 


For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 
C. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Pass'r and Tkt. Agent, 
8T. Lobis MO 
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A 
BIG FOUR 


TRAINS. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON LIMITED. 
Leaves St. Louis 8;30 a. m. daily. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL. 
Leaves St. Louis 12:00 noon daily. 
CINCINNATI EXPRESS. 

Leaves St. Louis 8:25 p. m. daily. 

No. 46, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
Leaves St. Louis 11:00 p. m. daily. 

THROUGH SLEEPERS. 
THROUGH DINING CARS. 











Traveling to the spot to-day, the vis- ST. LOU/S 
‘ om 4 : conan Diaitantiy 
itor is impressed with another item from 
“The Cricke” T aa CINCINNATI, 
Phe Crisis. The parag1iiph, to-wit, canvienes. 0. | 
which says: INDIANAPOLIS, yi 
“The Missouri side of the Mississippi WASHINGTON. we 
is a very different country from the hot BIG FOUR BUFFALO, , 
and treeless prairies of Illinois.” St. Louis to New York. NIAGARA FALL. Bes: 
li . . * St. Louis to . NEW YORK ano BOSTON. iy? 
rhis fact is borne in upon the tourist St. Louis to Cincinnati. tiga I) 
as the scenery on the way to Glencoe un- Father Knickerbocker: Broadway and Chestnut St. _ hy 
rolls itself before his eyes. The variety “Porter, order my breakfast in the C. l. Hilleary, A. G. P. A., St, Louis. if 
of natural beauty which passes in array png Sg vl ‘ool cae. Tere rn: 
will prove astonishing even to native St. Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw. le! 
Louisans who have paid little attention to TICKET OFFICE, a 
the locality before Broadway and Chestnut Street, UU 
—_ : C. L. Hnueary, A. G. P. A. St. Louis. 
Natural forests of the black and scrub ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 

















oak—thickets and river bottoms in the 


same state as they were when Colonel CARMO DY ' S 
» 


Carvel was supposed to reside near them 
213 N. Eighth St. 








IT SPELLS ALTON, 
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AND ALTON SPELLS: 


high bluffs on the one side, towering 


try many feet above one’s head and descend- 

be ing precipitously to the railroad tracks— en] A GOOD R WAY. 
tle- and the clear waters of the Meramec, are FINEST LIQUORS AIL 

’ all as they w then the “Crisis” was @) N 

sen ) y were when : | 

ta- a reality instead of a novel. THAT’S ALL. UXURIOUS TRAINS. 





Churchill describes the road “which it 


T RACK OF STEEL. 
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ta- was fondly hoped would reach the Paci- % > ae 
the fic.” To-day, the traveler from St. ie KRANKF 66 
ip- Louis can take a through sleeper for Los 513 PINEST. j O NLY WAY.” 
Angeles and San Francisco over this _— : 
rty very road. He can go to Galveston or N O DUST. 
yas to Laredo—the Gulf of Mexico or the 
to Pacific Ocean. Sd 
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od. Place a point of interest to St. Louisans O : BOO KS peop tm ROEDER’S BOOK STORE 
he —and so it seems. Visitors form an at- —— A be 616 LOCUST STRE&T. 


Mr. Townsend has believed that the 
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QuACHITA River PROMENADE raowy 
HOT SPRINGS.ARKam 4 a, of BATH HOUSES 


SPRING N22 37 























GOV ERNMENT RESERVATION OsTRicH FAR™ 





CITY TICKET OFFICE 


SE. COR 6 & OUVE OA aiet a. 
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all ical 
= E 
: Cool, Restiul Trip | 
= 3 
= From St. Louis to the West and Southwest, = 
= the Ideal Summer Route is the = 
= SYSTEM = 
= , = 
= = 
= This popular highway lies along the crest of the Ozarks. If it’s cool anywhere, you will find it cool = 
= there. And then the scenery constitutes another pleasant feature, and can be 4 
= comfortably enjoyed from an Observation Car. = 
= is 2 
= TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. = 
= ? = 
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THE KATY FLYER 








GO NOW! 
H OCTOBER 20TH i 
| E 
«| TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, INDIAN TERRITORY | 
Y THERE AND BACK AT LOW RATES Y 
4 STOP-OVERS. FINAL LimIr, NOV. 10. : 
: Ask Nearest Ticket Agent, or Write : 

| GEORGE MORTON, 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

















- THE KATY FLYER 











